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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT HARRISBURG, 


HE seventh annual meeting of the De- 
partment of County Superintendence 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation met in the auditorium of the 
School Department in the State Capitol, on 
February 8, 1910, and continued in session 
during the following day. This meeting 
was the largest in the history of the De- 
partment, fifty counties being represented 
in the enrollment. On the evening of 
Thursday, February 10, many of the mem- 
bers of this body attended a joint meeting 
of superintendents and directors, the latter 
being then in session. 

The afternoon session convened at two 
o'clock, Supt. J. W. Sweeney, of Elk county, 
presiding. After an invocation by Rev. S. 
W. Herman, of Harrisburg, the regular 
program was taken up. The general topic 
for the afternoon was “What Improve- 
ment can be made in the Certification, Em- 
ployment and Salary of the Teacher?” 
The discussion of the subject had been 
divided among Supts. I. H. Russell, Clem- 
ent G. Lewellyn and L. E. Smith. Supt. 
Lewellyn was not present. Supt. I. H. 
Russell presented the following paper: 


HOW TO IMPROVE CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


My discussion of this topic is prompted 
solely by that other ancient topic in peda- 
gogy, of how to improve the teaching pro- 
ession or rather how to raise teaching 
from a mere vocation in our State to the 
rank of an actual profession. You have 
doubtless all observed that the higher 
grades of certificates carry with them the 
most efficient teachers. It shall be the aim 
then of this paper to show that, by raising 





the standard of certification of teachers, 
we shall raise the efficiency of the teaching 
force in a like proportion, and so give the 
people full value received for the money 
extorted from them by the “ Minimum 
Salary Law.” 

The clergyman, the lawyer, the man of 
medicine, the pharmacist, the engineer en- 
ters upon his profession after long years 
of professional training—yea, more—he 
must spend some four years in a high 
school before he is deemed capable of en- 
tering upon his professional studies. As 
a consequence these men carry into their 
profession not only knowledge and skill, 
but a degree of dignity and culture as well, 
and he who would enter one of these pro- 
fessions by any short cut or side entrance 
is branded as a “quack” or impostor, and 
has neither the respect of society nor the 
protection of the law in his misdirected 
ambition. In these several professions 
there is also a minimum age limit, usually, 
of twenty-one years and yet there is no 
dearth of practitioners, notwithstanding, 
the exacting requirements. 

But some one is now ready to exclaim 
that should analogous requirements be set 
up for entrance to the teaching profession 
—the most learned of the so-called learned 
professions—the profession that must train 
men for all other professions—our ranks 
would become speedily and hopelessly de- 
pleted. In anticipation of any such fore- 
boding, I wouid refer you to the history of 
education in Germany. There, as many of 
you know, teachers in primary and gram- 
mar grades must spend six years in a high 
school, and three years in a normal school 
before they can become even substitute 
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teachers, and must pass a subsequent ex- 
amination before they can become regular 
teachers. High school teachers after pass- 
ing the normal school must spend some 
three or four years in the University and 
then teach two years under a critic teacher 
before they can become head masters. As 
the girls and boys in Germany are instructed 
in separate schools and all the principals of 
boys’ schools are men, we can readily see 
that there is no scarcity of men teachers 
there, though the qualifications required 
are high and wages low. There teaching 
is a profession and an honor, and a teacher 
once in is in to stay. 

If the German schools stand as a model 
of efficiency before the world, as I believe 
they do, we in the Keystone State should 
aspire to no less a standard—the best for 
Pennsylvania is none too good. To be sure 
we cannot reach this standard by a single 
bound but we can accomplish much in 
twenty years if we set about it at once, 
and I predict that in the next two decades 
we shall witness such progress in education 
in our State as has not been equalled in 
the past half-century. The times are ripe 
and education must not only keep abreast 
of the other professions and occupations, 
but it must lead them all. Splendid build- 


ings, ample equipment, and high wages can- 


not insure us the best of schools, but the 
efficient teacher is the one dominant factor 
to this end. It is our privilege and func- 
tion, then, as Superintendents to advance 
the qualifications of our teachers and so 
contribute mightily to the efficiency of the 
schools of the future. 

Nearly ten years ago a Committee of 
Fifteen appointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association and, headed by our 
revered and late lamented ex-Commissioner 
of Education W. T. Harris, made the rec- 
ommendation that for common school teach- 
ers a high school diploma be the minimum 
requirement. You, fellow Superintendents, 
to-day know how far short of this recom- 
mendation are the certificates that we are 
issuing yearly; the sentiment seems to pre- 
vail in our Commonwealth that a high 
school course required for a provisional 
certificate or even as a preparation for 
entrance at one of our state normal schools 
would greatly reduce the number of male 
teachers. When we consider the class of 
men teachers that we should lose, viz., 
young boys who are in for no other pur- 
pose than to earn a little money in order 
that they may enter some other business or 
profession, I can see no good cause for 
alarm. If women are struggling to earn 
the higher grades of certificates and crowd- 
ing our Normal halls, willing to meet any 
requirements, it is certainly an encouraging 





sign of the times and gives promise of an 
increasing professional spirit. The men 
who have taken time to fit themselves for 
their high calling are staying with us, are 
doing splendid work, and are in demand. 
On the other hand, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, the men who are the “ quitters” 
are men in rural schools and quit not from 
choice, but have received the adverse judg- 
ment of the County Superintendent on ex- 
amination or are rejected by directors be- 
cause women are showing superior quali- 
fications. 

Thus far I do not seem to have touched 
upon my subject explicitly, more than to 
show that I am for improvement. You are 
doubtless familiar with the story of the 
patient at the hospital who “died of im- 
provements”; well, I am for a kind of 
improvements in the certification of teach- 
ers that will cause the speedy demise from 
educational ranks of all so-called teachers 
who are affected with brain stagnation, 
heart failure, or symptoms of hook-worm 
disorder. 

Now, to come directly to my subject, I wish 
to recommend one decided innovation.  Col- 
lege graduate teachers are in good demand. 
They are not numerous and are filling the 
higher positions. We do not question their 
scholarship, we do not question their ability 
to instruct, we do not question their charac- 
ter, but from the time of the establishment 
of our common school system, we have said 
to them, “If you wish to enter our ranks 
you must come in with the babes in Israel, 
and stand upon the same footing with the 
eighth grade graduates from the common 
schools.” These same college graduates, 
with the assurance that they should have 
the higher places, all these years have 
meekly said, “ Your yoke is easy and our 
pay the best; we will forego the humilia- 
tion of accepting the lowest grade of cer- 
tificate in your power to grant—which few 
high school boards of directors ever ask to 
see; we come.” 

Here is a class that has had a four-year 
high school course and if the four-year 
collegiate course includes a stated per cent. 
of work in pedagogy, it seems to me that 
they should, at least, stand upon a level 
with normal school graduates. I would 
therefore recommend that our legislative 
committee, on behalf of this body petition 
the next session of the legislature to pass 
an act authorizing our State Superintendent 
to issue a College Graduate’s Provisional 
Certificate without examination—good for 
three annual school terms within the period 
of five years from date of graduation—to 
graduates of colleges and universities, ap- 
proved by the College and University 
Council of Pefhnsylvania whose course of 
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study includes a course in pedagogy ap- 
proved by our State Superintendent. 

In the case of the State Normal School 
certificates I have three suggestions that, 
if carried out, I feel confident would make 
for the efficiency of our school system and 
would have a tendency to raise normal 
graduates, at least, to the rank of profes- 
sional teacher. Since these are state insti- 
tutions, supported at state expense and 
their graduates are licensed to teach any- 
where in the State, I cannot conceive the 
idea of thirteen standards of entrance, and 
the same for graduation, or the necessity 
of making seventy-five per cent. of the 
course academic work. We would cer- 
tainly think it outrageous if thirteen cities 
gave bar examinations to the legal pro- 
fession of our Commonweath, and each 
had an independent examining committee 
and a standard of grading of its own. The 
same with reference to the medical, dental 
or pharmaceutic profession. All these pro- 
fessions too, as I have stated, have an en- 
trance requirement and we as educators 
approve of the high standard of that re- 
quirement. 

First, then, I believe some definite and 
uniform standard for entrance at our state 
normal schools is imperative if they are 
to do their best work: make this standard 
as high as possible, as low as necessary. 
I would suggest two years of prescribed 
high school work as a minimum, as no 
student can do acceptable professional work 
with'a less preparation. 

In the second place, we should have a 
thorough revision of the course of study 
which was established when there were few 
high schools and at that time may have 
been the best. It is certainly folly now 
and a source of needless expense for the 
State to furnish this same academic in- 
struction in normal schools when we have 
high schools in nearly all the boroughs 
and many of the townships doing the same 
work. As there is a committee at present 
working upon this much-needed revision, 
it is useless for me to dwell longer upon 
this point than to say that at least fifty per 
cent. of the academic work should be elimi- 
nated and professional work substituted for 
the same. 

Last, but far from least, all final examina- 
tions in our state normal schools should be 
uniform; all examination questions should 
be prepared by the Department of Public 
Instruction; all the examinations should 
be held upon simultaneous dates through- 
out the State, and all answer papers should 
be kept on file for a stated term of years. 
In this case the State Board of Examiners 
could well be dispensed with. 

The permanent certificate is the nearest 
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approach we have to a state certificate, 
earned upon examination. Since this cer- 
tificate may be honored in any part of the 
State, and in my judgment should be so 
honored, I would here plead also for a 
uniform examination, and a uniform stand- 
ard of grading, in order that a superintend- 
ent in endorsing a permanent certificate 
may know the exact value of the creden- 
tial that he approves. Let one examination 
be held per year upon the same date in 
each city and county; let the questions be 
prepared by the State Department and a 
definite standard of grading prescribed to 
the several committees. The answer papers 
should also be kept on file the same as the 
normal school examination papers. At the 
present time the Permanent Certificate 
Committee in Erie county requires an aver- 
age grade of go per cent. for a permanent 
certificate, and a candidate must not fall 
below 85 per cent. in any subject. The 
Department has recommended that no sub- 
ject be reported with a grade of less than 
50 per cent.; making a possible minimum 
from 85 per cent. in Erie county—perhaps 
higher in some others—down to 50 per 
cent. to suit the whim or expediency of the 
several examining committees—and yet the 
credential is virtually good in any part of 
the State. I believe a minimum of 75 per 
cent. quite low enough and an average of 
85 per cent. reasonable. I am ready to 
assent to any reasonable standard provided 
it be a uniform one, so that we may have at 
least one certificate that stands for some- 
thing definite, not only throughout our own 
State but in the eyes of sister states as 
well. I am not in favor of an examination 
in seventeen subjects besides pedagogy for 
a Permanent Certificate, as prescribed by 
the ill-fated “ New Code,” for that would 
come so little short of a Normal Course 
that there would be little demand for Per- 
manent Certificates. However, there might 
be some subjects added with advantage. 

In the case of Professional Certificates 
the amount of experience required of can- 
didates should be uniform, established by 
law throughout the State instead of dis- 
cretionary with the several superintendents, 
as at present. My practice has been to 
require three years which I deem none too 
much; a less experience would have a ten- 
dency to place untrained teachers on a 
level with normal graduates, especially, in 
the matter of salary which would be de- 
cidedly unjust to the latter. The profes- 
sional certificate should also be granted for 
a stated term of years instead of the 
“sliding scale” which now prevails, rang- 
ing from one to four years. According to 
the present plan there is little incentive to 
work for this grade of certificate when a 











candidate knows that it may be void in 
one or two years. I would then recom- 
mend that these certificates be made valid 
for five years regardless of who is Super- 
intendent, and renewable without exami- 
nation. 

I would christen the last and least of all 
the teachers’ certificates a Substitute Teach- 
ers’ Certificate corresponding to our pres- 
ent Provisional. This term may have a 
little of the German flavor but is none the 
less suggestive to all parties concerned. 
Directors would understand that they were 
not getting the “real thing” whenever they 
were compelled to hire a substitute, and 
the holder of such a certificate would un- 
derstand that he was not “it” and had no 
reasonable claim upon directors for a 
school so long as there were college and 
normal graduates and holders of perma- 
nent and professional certificates avail- 
able. I would also add the further dis- 
grace (or lack of grace) to this credential 
of making it valid for only one year, 
and prohibiting any substitute teacher 
from holding more than three certificates 
of this grade. That should prove a 
sufficient probation, and the substitute 
who cannot move up in three years cer- 
tainly deserves to be let down until she 
can. I believe this would also have a most 
salutary effect upon our normal schools— 
any substitute teacher who was sincere in 
his ambition would see that a normal course 


was the surest road to teaching as a pro-° 


fession, and the boy who simply wishes to 
teach a year or two in order to earn money 
to prepare himself for some other profes- 
sion or for business, and the girl who makes 
a year or two of teaching a way station to 
matrimony or perhaps some worse fate, 
would find their services not in demand in 
the school room at all and would cease to 
juggle with the minds of innocent and help- 
less children. 

For both substitute and professional cer- 
tificates I would substitute drawing in place 
of algebra. Algebra as now required only 
shows a small degree of mental training 
and I dare say is not taught by one per 
cent. of the teachers who are required to 
pass the examination. Drawing, on the 
other hand, trains not only the mind but 
the eye and the hand as well, and should 
be taught in all the grades of our public 
schools as a fit foundation for all indus- 
trial and scientific study. 

All question papers fer Substitute and 
Professional Certificates should be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for criticism, and answer papers should 
be kept on file, subject to the revision of 
the Department if deemed advisable or in 
cases of controversy. 
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One more change that seems to me im- 
perative and I am done: that is the es- 
tablishment by law of a minimum age limit, 
We now have a law compelling directors 
to pay adult wages to the teachers whom 
we license, and we still have the authority 
to license children if we so will—this is 
equivalent to taxation without representa- 
tion and should provoke war. I woufd 
therefore recommend legislation fixing the 
minimum age of a duly licensed teacher at 
eighteen, with the hope of ultimately rais- 
ing it to twenty-one as soon as the supply 
of teachers warrants the change. Raising 
the standard in any way means a shortage 
of teachers, but it will be only temporary, 
and we should certainly strive for the best 
quality just so far as the conditions will 
permit. : 

You doubtless think me radical and visi- 
onary in many of my recommendations but 
I assure you that I am not “up in a 
balloon.” I am confident that all these 
suggested changes are practical, timely and 
would result in little hardship and great 
good. 

Note, if you please, the progress in other 
professions during the past twenty years, 
and by comparison ask yourself if the cer- 
tification of teachers has kept pace. If 
not, what are we waiting for and when 
shall we move? I also realize that all 
these changes cannot well be effected at 
once. But if one act of legislation shall 
result from this paper my efforts will have 
been amply rewarded, a beginning-wilk have 
been made, and I shall trust that if we are 
faithful in a few things all these things 
will in due time be added. 

I therefore commend it to you, fellow 
superintendents, as an obligation to raise 
the standard of teaching in Pennsylvania 
to a profession. People are complaining 
of fair wages and mediocre work. They 
are asking us for better teachers: let us 
give the people what they want or at least 
try to do so. Ours is a professional obli- 
gation. 


WHAT CHANGE OR IMPROVEMENT CAN BE 
MADE IN SALARY? 


Supt. L. E. Smith, of Franklin county, 
discussed this ever-interesting question in 
the paper which here follows: 

The most important school legislation 
enacted during the last decade was em- 
bodied in the Minimum Salary Acts of 
1903 and 1907. However, these acts, if 
my judgment, failed in one particular, that 
of providing for a proper adjustment in 
the scale of salaries for the several grades 
of certificates. | 

The Act of 1907 while being a noble 
piece of legislation has, so far as my county 
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is concerned, failed to improve conditions 
materially. In a few instances teachers 
who had retired from the profession re- 
turned to teaching, but the efficiency of our 
teaching force has not perceptibly in- 
creased. It might be said, and rightly too, 
that this is due partly to the prosperity of 
our country and the advance in the cost of 
living, which increase is proportionately 
greater than the increase in teachers’ 
salaries. 

To my mind, the salary schedule should 
be so arranged as to place a premium on 
scholarship and professional training; this 
the present law fails to do. With the ex- 
isting minimum, all too low at best, the 
holder of a provisional certificate is placed 
ona plane with the normal graduate. What 
is perhaps worse, the normal graduate is 
kept on the same plane with the untrained 
teacher, in that after two or three years’ 
teaching he is receiving the same salary, 
providing the holder of the provisional cer- 
tificate has advanced to the professional 
class. In view of these facts, I believe 
that the present law for salarying teachers 
could be improved, 

First, by arranging such a scale of sal- 
aries that those who have had normal train- 
ing or other higher professional prepara- 


tion may receive a higher wage than those 
who do not have such training or prepara- 
tion. In this State we have thirteen normal 
schools, costing the State three-quarters of 


a million dollars. These schools should be 
filled to their utmost capacity ; and if teach- 
ers were salaried so as to encourage this 
professional training, we would have a 
more general attendance at the normal 
schools. Not being a normal school gradu- 
ate myself, I believe I can say with a good 
grace that as the salary law now stands 
there is not sufficient inducement offered 
the prospective teacher to secure the train- 
ing that every teacher in the common- 
wealth should have. If I had my way, 
every teacher in the State would be a 
normal or college graduate before begin- 
ning the work of teaching, and if proper 
inducement were offered in the way of 
salary, this could be easily accomplished 
with very little increase in our normal 
school facilities. Surely, our Department 
will not permit the raising of the course of 
study in the normal schools of the State to 
four years without attempting to secure 
legislation whereby the normal graduate 
will be placed on a higher salary basis than 
the holder of the provisional certificate. 

. Secondly, there should be a general raise 
in the minimum salary of teachers. Teach- 
ers are paid too little for their work, and 
not until they are paid a living wage will 
we be able to raise the standard of effi- 
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ciency in the rural district. The teacher 
of to-day is too much of a migratory factor 
in our rural schools. In most cases he is 
not a part of the community in which he 
works; he is compelled because of his 
meagre salary to look upon teaching school 
as his avocation rather than his vocation. 
The only possible way of eliminating these 
hindrances to good work is through the 
salary medium. 

Thirdly, the teacher should be paid by 
the year. He should be enabled to live the 
twelve months in the year from his salary 
as a teacher. If the salary were divided 
into twelve payments, many young teachers 
would be enabled to attend summer schools, 
Chautauquas and other summer assemblies. 
The young teacher would be encouraged to 
prepare for the next year’s work instead of 
being forced to find some menial employ- 
ment for the summer months. This sys- 
tem is in vogue in New York, and the 
teachers of New York are to be found in 
almost every summer school in the land. 

If teachers were paid by the year, the 
length of the school term would be ad- 
justed to meet local conditions. In most 
districts where there is now but seven 
months there would be eight or even nine. 
Instead of the State attempting to keep 
schools open the minimum term, it would 
be most concerned in fixing the maximum 
term, 

Finally, the State should pay the salaries 
of teachers. If this is done, the poor dis- 
trict that is now scarcely able to pay the 
minimum salary, whose term is but six 
months and whose school property is a 
disgrace to the State, would be enabled to 
educate its children in a creditable manner, 
with surroundings becoming human beings; 
and the richer district relieved of the bur- 
den of paying its teachers would take on a 
new impetus in the general improvement 
of school property. 

We have not attempted to treat this sub- 
ject exhaustively, but are content with a 
mere mention of the legislative needs on 
the question of salarying teachers. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Supt. Smith, Delaware county: It is 
scarcely necessary to add anything to the 
suggestions made in the paper as to the 
certification of teachers. While there may 
be some objection to some of the details, 
we agree with the author in his demand 
for the higher training of teachers. We 
feel the need of this ourselves. As to a 
shortage of teachers if the standard is 
raised, we must consider the situation 
carefully, and not decide rashly. Phila- 
delphia is suffering from a shortage of 
teachers now, and some of my Delaware 
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county teachers go there. There is no 
teacher in Delaware county who has not 
had a four-years’ high school course or a 
normal or college diploma. No others ap- 
ply. I de not know of conditions elsewhere, 
but suppose them to be the same. In Penn- 
sylvania there are few normal school grad- 
uates who are not employed if they wish to 
be. If not employed, it is because they 
cannot teach. 

As to the nature of certificates: I agree 
with the speaker, except when he says that 
the provisional certificate ought to be is- 
sued only to a substitute teacher. If the 
limit of the provisional certificate is three 
years, a superintendent might be induced 
to give a good teacher a professional cer- 
tificate rather than put her out of the pro- 
fession. I should like to be free from all 
examinations. The paper would put all 
the work of the normal school examina- 
tions on the Department. That is a big 
load. The plan would not be as satisfac- 
tory as the present one. In some states 
there are uniform examination questions 
for all teachers, and one board of exam- 
iners. There was more scandal in connec- 
tion with the examination papers in one 
state where this plan was in operation than 
we ever had here. 

As to the method of examining: In 
Delaware county we hold four examina- 
tions in the year. In some counties the ex- 
aminations are quite a burden on the super- 
intendent. How to make it easier I do not 
know. If normal school graduates are 
plenty, you can reduce the demand for pro- 
visional certificates. It used to be that all 
examinations were oral. Some superin- 
tendents think to-day that the teacher’s 
ability is better judged that way. But to 
abandon written work entirely puts a heavy 
load on the superintendent. 

I like the idea of fixing a definite time 
limit for the professional certificate; but I 
see no objection to having the permanent 
certificate endorsed throughout the State. 
I shall not attempt to speak at length on 
this phase of the subject. My notion as to 
the purpose of the examination is that it is 
only to enable the superintendent to deter- 
mine whether the applicant is deserving of 
a certificate. I don’t care what kind of 
evidence satisfies you—oral, written, rec- 
ords, etc.—it is only that assurance which 
you want. Suppose a specialist applies to 
me for a certificate. I don’t ask him to 
take an examination, as he knows more 
about his subject than I do, and does not 
mean to teach any other subjects. Some- 


times the character of the examinations is 
over-strenuous. The only purpose ought to 
be to determine the qualifications of the 
applicants. 
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As to the employment and salary of 
teachers, I have nothing to say. If the 
county superintendent could employ the 
teachers, it might be better, although they 
also make mistakes sometimes. There 
seems to be no other way but to allow the 
board to select the teachers except where 
a principal is employed. As to salary, $500 
ought to be the minimum, with provisions 
for increase. The cost of living is too high 
for a less amount. 

Supt. Rupp: What do the superintend- 
ents do with regard to certificates of effi- 
ciency? The department used to issue 
blanks for this purpose. Do they do so now? 

Supt. Sweeney: What do you do? 

Supt. Rupp: In a few cases I refused to 
issue them. 

Supt. Moore: If we superintendents have 
done our duty, the supply has been issued, 
and there will be no demand for them at 
the present time. 

Supt. Knapp: I understand that we issue 
these certificates to normal graduates after 
two years’ teaching, and also to holders of 
permanent certificates. Every year we 
need a few more. Do teachers holding 
permanent certificates need certificates of 
proficiency in order to receive fifty dollars 
per month? 

Supt. Davis: When the board pays fifty 
dollars without this certificate, I do not 
issue it, otherwise I do. Only two were 
called for in my county. 

Supt. Grim: Dr. Schaeffer is present, 
perhaps he will give us some information. 
I refused to grant one such certificate, and 
the board is still paying the teacher fifty 
dollars. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The board can pay any- 
thing they want to whether the teacher 
holds such a certificate or not. If the board 
does not want to pay fifty dollars, the 
teacher cannot get it without the certificate 
of proficiency. 

Supt. Knapp: Can a board collect from 
the State the $15 difference if the teachers 
hold no such certificates? 

Dr. Schaeffer: No. 

Supt. Kilgore: When the superintendent 
receives his list of teachers from the board, 
if he sends them the names of the certified 
teachers on their list, does he need to is- 
sue such certificates? 

Dr. Schaeffer: No. 

Supt. Rupp: If the teachers are already 
elected and the superintendent refuses to 
certify, then what? 

Supt. Kilgore: Our boards are instructed 
not to contract with the teachers at once. 
They elect at one meeting and sign con- 
tracts at a later time. 

Supt. Kline: We have an instance where 
a normal graduate, receiving fifty dollars, 
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did not complete the term, and now the 
holder of a provisional certificate is teach- 
ing. Ought we to notify the Department? 

Dr. Schaeffer: You must send in a sworn 
report on a certain date. We cannot make 
changes afterwards, or we would never be 
ready to give out the appropriation. 

Supt. Bevan: What length of time elapses 
before the superintendent receives reports 
from the boards, containing names of teach- 
ers elected? 

Supt. Kline: I am almost always with 
them at the time. Otherwise I hear from 
them by telephone. Not more than a week 
elapses before I hear from all my boards. 

Supt. Hamilton: I am never called on to 
issue certificates of proficiency. It seems 
to me that the demand for them is uncalled- 
for because the professional certificate 
tells what you think, except the teacher 
has later fallen from grace. If the latter 
is true, refuse to keep the certificate alive. 
The same is true of normal school gradu- 
ates. If we endorse the applicant after 
two years’ teaching, what further evidence 
of proficiency is needed, except in rare 
cases? Our people pay no attention to 
these certificates. After two years’ ex- 
perience and the issue of a professional 
certificate, there is no doubt of the appli- 
cants’ proficiency. 

Supt. Green: Might there not be a ques- 
tion as to whether a district can recover 
the difference, if no certificate of profi- 
ciency be held by the teacher? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Such a question might 
come up. It has not done so yet. It is 
easy to find fault with the minimum salary 
law. I was afraid to touch it lest I hurt it. 
How long it will stand I do not know. The 
people seem to like it. I should like to 
hear your suggestions. 

Supt. Moore: In the matter of the cer- 
tification of teachers the law gives wide 
latitude to the superintendent. If he ex- 
ercises his best judgment, no grave errors 
will be made. I should like to ask what 
effect the new amendment will have on the 
tenure of the school director? Also, if an 
epidemic exists, and the schools are closed, 
what about teachers’ salaries? 

Dr. Schaeffer: There is no law or de- 
cision to cover this. I always advise the 
most amicable settlement. 

Supt. Taylor: My understanding of the 
matter of the certificates of efficiency was 
that if the superintendent issued it once, he 
need not do it again. If it must be renewed 
yearly, I am at fault. 

Dr. Schaeffer: I am not sure but that a 
Superintendent can revoke such a certifi- 
cate. Under the law now a superintendent 
is a big man with tremendous discretionary 
powers. If we are called on to face a new 
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code, would you like to be big men or the 
cogs in a machine? 

Supt. Knapp: We have several schools 
which have from two to six pupils. One 
man moved into the backwoods, more than 
two miles from any school. They are com- 
pelled to open a school for his children, and 
in addition he receives $25 per month for 
transporting his children. This year, I be- 
lieve the board is not doing it. He had 
three children. There should be something 
in the minimum salary law concerning the 
size of the schools. His name is Keith- 
inger. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The Dutch know how to 
get things done. 

Supt. Taylor: The directors have asked 
me if they were compelled to haul the chil- 
dren. The law says they may. I advise 
them that the law compels that school 
facilities must be provided for the children, 
and that this covers the point. 

Dr. Schaeffer: In Montgomery county 
you would lose your case. I can’t say what 
would happen elsewhere. 

Supt. Grim: In the five years I have at- 
tended these ineetings I have heard the 
same questions discussed every year. We 
don’t seem to get any further. How shall 
we improve our teaching force? I am too 
young to have much of an opinion. All 
old characters were great fighters. We 
county superintendents should be the at- 
torneys for the children. We must fight 
for them. In examining boards students 
are passed who do not deserve it, some- 
times only for their good looks. We must 
fight for our schools, not pray or dream. 

Supt. Landis: Will Supt. Grim tell us his 
plan of fighting? 

Supt. Grim: I don’t want to tell about my 
fights. 

Supt. Landis: I am interested in the 
certificate question and my plan has not 
been mentioned this morning. In issuing 
certificates of proficiency I will not exclude 
normal graduates. Some normal graduates 
were refused these certificates and received 
less than $50. Signing a normal certificate 
does not imply that the applicant’s work is 
proficient. I often refuse to do it. I be- 
lieve the law has done my county a great 
deal of good. Normal graduates are prone 
to relax their efforts after they receive 
their paper. The law has raised the stan- 
dard of teachers in our rural districts. 
There is a greater tendency to work for 
professional and permanent certificates. In 
the last four years Montgomery county has 
increased the test for a permanent certifi- 
cate. Directors look for my certificate of 
proficiency, and do not pay $50 without it. 
I have told teachers that I would revoke it, 
if necessary. 

Supt. Brecht: Does Supt. Landis refuse 
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certificates of proficiency to normal school 
teachers who have fallen from grace? 

Supt. Landis: Yes. 

Supt. Brecht: If a normal diploma is en- 
dorsed, that is a certificate of proficiency. 
Of course if a normal graduate grows in- 
different, that is another matter. If a 
normal graduate has taught two years and 
has not done well, and we fail to endorse 
the diploma, that leaves him without a 
license. How do you withhold your en- 
dorsement from a normal diploma? I 
sometimes took that position, but it created 
protest. I thought that these certificates 
involved the idea of passing judgment on 
the teacher’s ability. Wherever the teacher 
has a professional, permanent or normal 
diploma, I have only issued the certificate 
of proficiency when applied for. That has 
only happened when the applicant has gone 
away from home. I have passed the cer- 
tificate of proficiency along from year to 
year. I have withheld my signature from 
three papers. 

Supt. Rupp: I let one person teach one 
year without a license as a sort of proba- 
tion. 

Supt. Roth: I have withheld my signa- 
ture several times where the diploma was 
irregularly signed by the board. I think 


the certificate of proficiency ought to be 


issued each year. Otherwise of what good 
is it? Holding one certificate only would 
allow a teacher to get just as lazy as any 
other paper. I grant it every year, and 
felt I had to do so in order to comply with 
the law. The record in my office shows 
whether the teachers receive $50 or not. 

Supt. Hoffman: I am interested in the 
provisional certificate. Supt. Smith, of 
Delaware county, said that all of his teach- 
ers are graduates of either four-year high 
schools, normal schools, or colleges. Does 
Supt. Smith refuse to examine teachers 
who do not have these qualifications? 

Supt. Smith: No. 

Supt. Bevan: What should be done if the 
board should direct the superintendent to 
examine all the teachers, including those 
who had already obtained certificates and 
were proficient in their work? I refused 
to do it. 

Supt. Hamilton: We have thirteen nor- 
mal schools in the State. Most of them 
are filled with students. They are doing 
as good work as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances, but the supply of trained teach- 
ers is inadequate. The most pressing ques- 
tion before the State is to get enough 
trained teachers. Is there no plan whereby 
approved high schools might give an addi- 
tional year’s work to some of its graduates, 
along the lines of normal school work, and 
thus add to the supply of trained teachers? 
The local pride of most communities is 





such that strong pressure is brought to bear 
in favor of the election of these graduates, 
yet the superintendent must turn them 
down. Allegheny City has a fifth year for 
those of its students who wish to teach. 
The capacity of the normal schools would 
have to be doubled to supply us with enough 
trained teachers to fill our vacancies. As 
to the minimum salary act: Many districts 
in the State needed just such a law. It 
was a piece of wise legislation. I know of 
two wealthy towns, only one mile apart, 
one of which paid $60, $70 or $75 for 
eight or ten years, while the other paid its 
teachers $35 or $40. Teachers’ salaries 
were held down for political reasons. This 
act puts a premium on the meanness of that 
district. It gets what it does not deserve. 
Some districts need aid from the State; 
others rob it. 

Dr. Schaeffer: This objection is con- 
tinually bobbing up everywhere. I do not 
know how to help it without running the 
risk of losing what good we now have. At 
the last session of the Legislature the Sen- 
ate put in a clause providing for an appro- 
priation of $72,000 for a college of peda- 
gogy for young men and a normal school 
for young women, both to be located in 
Philadelphia. That is a new policy. Two 
interpretations are possible. First, that it 
is intended to make Philadelphia a four- 
teenth normal school district. This is a 
strained interpretation of the law. Sec- 
ond, that the State has inaugurated a new 
policy. Just as Philadelphia has its own 
training school for teachers, so have Alle- 
gheny, Scranton and other cities. There 
is nothing in the law to prevent any city, 
borough or township adding a fifth year to 
its high school course, and making it a 
year of vocational training, looking toward 
the profession of teaching. Up to this 
time, if you accept this interpretation of 
the law, the State has aided only one city. 
At this time the Department has no money 
at its disposal to assist any high school in 
the training of teachers for the public 
schools. You see what the Department is 
up against. 

Supt. Hamilton: I see the Department’s 
difficulty. It is a serious question now, 
and will become more so in the future. 
The classification of high schools is re- 
sulting in great good. At the present time 
one-fourth of the teachers of the State are 
graduates of its high schools. This is as 
many as the normal schools supply. ' These 
high schools offer two-, three- and four- 
year courses. In most sections of the 
State two-year high schools will furnish a 
large number of the teachers of the future. 
The superintendent will have little to do 
but to issue certificates to these students. 
If they had an additional year, we could 
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say to graduates of other schools that we 
could not take them. The Department has 
a problem before it, but the other question 
is more pressing, how to get enough good 
teachers for our schools. In the next ten 
years the high schools will supply one-half 
of our teachers, and they will be untrained. 

Dr. Schaeffer: There is a practical diffi- 
culty in our rural sections. The graduates 
of our city four-year high schools, even 
with the added year of training, will be 
misfits in the country. A young country 
boy with an experience of a couple of years 
in a normal school does better work. In 
New York normal school graduates will 
not teach rural schools, nor will the grad- 
uates of city training schools. May the 
Lord have mercy on the country schools! 

Supt. Taylor: I come from Scranton, 
where we have had a city training school 
for fifteen years. The board makes a 
difference in favor of its own graduates 
as against normal graduates. In efficiency 
the normal graduate is better in three- 
fourths of the cases. There is no doubt 
about it. Apart from the legality of the 
matter—and no board has a right to pay 
for a training school—are we not working 
in the wrong direction? Let us rather 
make the normal schools adequate to the 
demands upon them. In Lackawanna 
county normal graduates cannot get posi- 
tions every year. There are not less than 
fifty on my waiting list now. If Supt. 
Hamilton wants them I will send them 
down to him. 

Supt. Sweeney: Ought not the normal 
schools to recognize the work of the high 
schools ? 

Supt. Rupp: I needed four teachers at 
one time. I wrote to certain normal grad- 
uates. One agreed to take a school if it 
were in a town, and a janitor was em- 
ployed. 


Supt. Hamilton: I am not satisfied yet. 


I know that country boys and girls gen- 
erally make the best teachers for rural 
schools. But the graduate of a four-year 
high school is a scholarly woman. An- 
other year of training she would make a 
useful teacher. If she attended a normal 
school it would require three years more. 
I should like to see the number of normal 
schools in Pennsylvania doubled. 

Dr. Schaeffer: You will get that boy into 

your schools anyhow. The choice is not 
between him and a city girl. It is my no- 
tion that there are more untrained teachers 
than ever. 
_ Supt. Moore: If a teacher has the qual- 
ities that make for success, he will succeed, 
whether a city or a country boy. Is it the 
law that a high school must have at least 
twelve pupils? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Yes. 





Supt. Jones: The high schools ‘and nor- 
mal schools ought to work together. There 
ought to be a stepping-stone between the 
two. High school graduates ought to get 
credit for their work. Students can grad- 
uate at a normal school in less time than 
at a high school. I do not believe we could 
get prepared teachers for the students do- 
ing fifth year work in the high schools, 
should such a plan be generally adopted. 
Do superintendents give credit, when is- 
suing provisional certificates for work done 
in high schools? I do not find that high 
school graduates are sure to pass my ex- 
aminations. I favor them if I can, giving 
them an additional 5 per cent. if necessary. 

Supt. Kline: It is a problem to get high 
school graduates to pass a country exami- 
nation. I should have to give them 50 
per cent. to get them through. They will 
doubtless make better teachers in the end, 
but how to get them to pass is the ques- 
tion. 

Supt. Knapp: I am surprised that the 
higher education of the high schools is not 
recognized. There ought to be a distinc- 
tion made between the graduates of ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. If no 
distinction is made, how would you deal 
with a college graduate? Would you ex- 
amine him in the common branches? 

Supt. Keeler: I do not see why a high 
school graduate should be preferred to any- 
one who has a good education. High 
schools were not established to prepare 
teachers. If we make professional schools 
of our high schools, where will we come 
out? Shall we ignore academy pupils? 
In Wayne county some of the best teachers 
in the rural districts began to teach at 
seventeen and had little professional train- 
ing. If I ask them what they are going to 
do, they reply that they mean to go to 
school so that they can earn more money. 
Are the normal schools going to help us 
out much in the rural districts? Normal 
graduates want to get into the towns. If 
we crowd out the teacher who would like 
to stay in the business and prefer the high 
school graduate who will perhaps teach a 
year or two the schools will be the losers. 
I am often asked what qualifications I re- 
quire. I answer that I want a person who 
will do good, faithful work. Diplomas do 
not count. We will have no teachers in 
some districts if the qualifications are 
placed too high. As Dr. Schaeffer has 
said, the urban teacher will not accept a 
rural school, or else is a failure because 
out of sympathy with his environment. 

Supt. Hoffman: As to provisional certifi- 
cates, what shall I do with the graduates 
of three-year high schools? My prede- 
cessor passed them. 

Supt. Brecht: That is not a serious prob- 
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lem. Deal with high school graduates as 
you would with anyone else. Determine 
his fitness on the basis of the replies you 
receive. 

Member: Do you favor the examination 
of college graduates? ; 

Supt. Brecht: If I do not know the col- 
lege. 

Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


ee Department convened in the Audi- 
torium of the High School at eight 
o'clock. After music by the Girls’ Glee 
Club of the Senior Class, Supt. Sweeney 
made the annual president’s address, as 
follows: 

PREPARATION FOR SUPERVISION. 


That the question of more effective 
supervision in the public schools is one of 
the most important and essential before 
the educators of the country at large, will 
be admitted by all who have given the 
matter of educational reform any careful 
consideration. The several states recog- 


nizing this importance are enacting legisla- 
tion to provide such supervision as will 
give the best opportunity to the children. 


Massachusetts and other states always in 
the educational lead have most satisfactory 
supervisory laws, and are leaders in edu- 
cational work. 

The State of Pennsylvania appropriates 
annually about eight million dollars for her 
schools and nearly three times as much 
more is raised by taxation, and yet allows 
it to be expended in a manner which brings 
but a part of what should be attained in 
the improvement of the children. With so 
large an expenditure and a cause so great, 
this vital question should receive more at- 
tention. 

When we compare the efficiency of the 
city and borough schools with those of the 
townships and villages, we see the great 
advantages enjoyed by the youth of the 
former over those of the latter, and this 
better condition, better classification, adap- 
tation to grade, better physical conditions, 
less waste time, better teaching—practically 
all because of a different system of super- 
vision. Better and more supervision in 
these neglected sections and more efficient 
supervision everywhere is the greatest edu- 
cational need to-day. 

The making possible of closer supervision 
—although absolutely necessary and it must 
come—will but partially solve the problem, 
because of great expectations. In a degree 
it will bring disappointment unless the 
supervisors are prepared for the work, un- 
less the supervision is approximately ex- 
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pert. The supervisor must have a clear 
vision of the problems, expert knowledge 
born of experience and study. 

In the material world the manufacturer 
or developer of some great industrial enter- 
prise fails when expert knowledge cannot 
be brought to bear at the vital time and 
place. They covet the service of the ex- 
pert, “the man who knows,” and pay 
princely salaries to those whom they know 
to be capable of producing required results. 
The recognized professions, those that have 
advanced above the trade stage, that have 
maintained high ideals, high ethics, and 
have surrounded their calling with proper 
safeguards, have gained this pre-eminence 
largely because of expert work, because of 
training for the duty required. 

The church progresses proportionately as 
the clergy know the teachings of their faith, 
are experts in theology. The minister may 
delegate work to the Sunday-school super- 
intendent or to the layman but he must be 
able to direct without question or doubt 
and inspire those whom he uses in his work. 
The physician of to-day must be a special- 
ist, an expert, or have the counsel of ex- 
perts to satisfy his patrons and to keep 
up with the progress in his profession. 
The old style doctor is more of a nurse, 
putting into practice the orders of “the 
man who knows.” In law the practitioner 
who writes our abstracts serves us only in 
simple points of law, while the expert who 
by experience and study knows the law and 
is, so to speak, professional can name his 
own fees for handling our important law 
matters. Because there are a great num- 
ber of experts in these callings, because of 
their high ideals and recognized ethics, all 
of which are safely guarded by the re- 
strictions of entrance, they have continued 
to elevate themselves to a higher plane and 
are properly recognized as professions. 

In ancient times the teacher, the master, 
was on a level with those of any of the 
professions, and even at present in Ger- 
many and other countries he enjoys this 
pre-eminence and is protected—but why not 
in our own great country? 

There are many reasons why our noble 
calling has not been accorded this recogni- 
tion or high position. For over a century 
the position of the teacher has been in- 
vaded by an army not fitted for profes- 
sional work; and worse, has been made 2 
stepping-stone by those who would enter 
the field of medicine, law, or the ministry; 
as can be proved by reading the biographies 
of those who have achieved success in their 
several lines, as judges, statesmen, theo- 
logians or medical, surgical or scientific 
experts. 

Why did they abandon the calling of the 
pedagogue? Chiefly for one or all of 
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these justifiable reasons: First, because of 
the low ideals and the school requirements. 
They saw greater remuneration in one 
of the professions, saw more opportunity 
for themselves and family. Second, be- 
cause they found no security of position 
nor continuance in advancing years in a 
calling that permitted persons of meager 
ability to enter on a level with the master. 
Third, and perhaps the greatest reason, be- 
cause in one of the professions that is 
jealously safeguarded by requirement and 
ethical codes there is a greater certainty of 
receiving recognition and honor. These 
are pardonable ambitions. 

But the greatest drawback from such a 
system always was and is in the higher 
positions. Graduates from colleges, acad- 
emies or high schools, with fair scholar- 
ship but no special preparation for teach- 
ing, much less for supervision, for guiding 
others, were welcomed as high school 
teachers, principals or supervisory officers. 

In most cases these novices supplanted 
men in every way their superiors but who 
could not remain in the position with 
justice to themselves, where this inexperi- 
enced college youth was anxious to accept 
a greatly reduced salary. Men of ability 
who have made names for themselves in 
other fields, and who would have honored 
and elevated our profession, have thus been 
driven from the cause. This practice of 
filling the best positions at low wages 
lowered the teacher’s position in public 
opinion and placed a lower value on expert 
teaching. Such competition destroyed all 
professional ethics and delayed the day 
when we can deserve and demand recogni- 
tion as one of the most learned and exalted, 
and of course most useful professions, with 
remuneration and honor equal to any. 

The recognized professions have codes 
of ethics that prevent the fellow profes- 
sional from making inroads on their busi- 
ness or position without losing cast in his 
plane, and we must by evolution or revolu- 
tion advance to such a condition if we 
would make progress. 

This lack, of preparedness has even in 
another way retarded progress. Those of 
us who have persevered despite this system 
and have gained our knowledge of school 
affairs, our clear insight of educational 
problems—to be teachers of teachers, did 
so at the expense of the time, energy and 
often the future welfare of the children 
over whom we had domination while we 
were serving an apprenticeship at fair 
salaries. 

_ The purpose of supervision, as accepted, 
is to bring improved conditions to the 
schools and best opportunities to the chil- 
dren through intelligent classification and 
expert instruction that the best results may 





be obtained. So children may’ reach life 
well developed individuals, strong phys- 
ically, intelligent, religious, moral, self-sup- 
porting patriotic citizens. 

Supervision should bring to the every- 
day class-room teacher and to all school 
problems the knowledge, the experience, 
inspiration and judgment of the expert 
teacher, the supervisor causing her in turn 
to do approximately expert work. 

In classifying pupils, directing method, 
establishing ideals and suggesting improve- 
ments, a standard is fixed up to which all 
must measure. Of course, the efficiency 
of a superintendent does not make it un- 
necessary to secure good teachers, for no 
one can undervalue the teaching equation, 
but the master’s ability should improve the 
work of even the best teachers. 

To accomplish these desired results the 
superintendent must have broad, accurate 
scholarship of all branches taught in his 
schools. A clear professional knowledge 
of pedagogy, including history of educa- 
tion, school method, philosophy of educa- 
tion, school administration and the adapta- 
tion of the pupil for his grade. He should 
be an expert class-room teacher, capable of 
teaching all grades from the kindergarten 
through the high school—one who earlier 
in the work proved his worth as a teacher. 

He must be a student of educational ques- 
tions and school literature, keeping step 
with the changing conditions and progress 
of educational thought in this and other 
countries. He must be competent to direct 
the reading of his schools in all grades, and 
the pedagogical reading of his teaching 
force, and he must advance in knowledge 
and devotion. He as well as his teachers 
should attend higher schools frequently, and 
take part in educational meetings—to add 
to efficiency and thus be an example to 
those who respect him. He should keep in 
mind the mandate, “Thou who teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?” 

The supervisor should be a person of 
some culture, a man or woman of the 
noblest character, a great inspiration to 
teachers and pupils, one with immeasurable 
influence for good. No one will dispute 
the assertion that many supervisory prin- 
cipals and superintendents do not measure 
up to this standard. Many fall far below 
it and yet hold good salaried supervisory 
positions; persons who may be themselves 
good class-room teachers but who know 
little of the school as a whole. They could 
not tell you in what grade the formal study 
of history, geography or grammar should 
be taken up or what preparatory work 
should precede the formal study of these 
branches. They could not tell what work 
a fourth-grade pupil should do in arith- 
metic or in other branches, nor lay out a 
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course of reading adapted to children of 
different ages much less to pass judgment 
on a course of study. In fact, there are 
so-called supervisors who could not intelli- 
gently make out lists of questions for the 
examination of the grades in their schools, 
decide on a question in discipline, nor give 
reason or authority for any act of theirs. 
They are following the beaten path—ex- 
perimenting on children—as we did years 
ago. 

This practice would be in keeping with 
that of a person who would again set out 
to invent the telephone or some complicated 
existing machine, rather than secure avail- 
able knowledge that has passed the experi- 
mental stage in the hand of an Edison and 
is an open book to those who seek it. 

It is an undisputed fact that the college 
graduate with no experience who enters 
our work needs professional training the 
most of all. Because of his scholarship he 
can find a position where expertness is 
needed, and he of all others should not be 
permitted to teach without it, much less to 
supervise until he has proved his worth 
and met the requirements. 

The graduates of our normal schools 
while they may understand methods of 
teaching and may do good class-work yet 


know little or nothing of the work of super- 
vision. Teaching and supervising are en- 


tirely different problems. Before given 
such responsibilities they should be required 
to become experienced teachers and later 
take a course in supervision, or remain in 
the niche they best fit. Incompetent super- 
visors often do more injury than good for 
they kill the spirit of some great teacher 
or demoralize a well-established system of 
him they supplanted, a system developed 
with care and time. A school system will 
be as the ideals of the men at its head who 
direct and shape its policy. Hence the need 
of great care in the selection and ability of 
those entrusted with this important duty. 

If we would make teaching a profession, 
on the elevated plane enjoyed by the recog- 
nized professions where we are accorded 
the same honors and recompense, we must 
prepare ourselves to be masters in the work, 
especially in the higher positions, and by 
study and post-graduate course advance 
with the times, growing yearly more useful, 
and indispensable in ripe age. 

We must so regulate entrance to the 
higher places, particularly to supervisory 
positions, that it will exclude all those who 
have heretofore used the high school prin- 
cipalship as a means to some other end 
with injury to the cause and injustice to 
superiors. 

But how, you ask, shall we gain this pre- 
eminence? In the first place, enact laws 
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allowing only those holding certificates of 
a required proficiency to fill supervisory 
positions. Such credentials should be se- 
cured on a completion of a prescribed 
supervisory course in the school established 
by law and under control and maintained 
entirely by the State for this purpose, or 
on examination before a State Board made 
up of competent educators. To be admitted 
to such an institution or to such examina- 
tion, the candidates should be required to 
present a college diploma, a normal school 
diploma or an approved high school diploma 
as an evidence of scholarship. He should 
also present a certificate of competency 
from school boards and superintendents for 
whom he taught, setting forth the facts that 
he has acquired experience and that he is 
a successful teacher and person of char- 
acter. 

This may seem like raising the standard 
of qualification too high at the present 
time for our several grades of high school 
principalship and smaller local supervisory 
places, but the certificates or diplomas for 
supervisors could be graded according to 
the importance of the positions or the 
intricacy of the work required—having 
prescribed requirements and experience for 
each grade from the smallest supervisory 
position through to the city or county 
superintendency. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has such a system, requiring those 
who would supervise, to pass comprehensive 
and exacting examinations in matters per- 
taining to their duties. With such provi- 
sions a young person of ability and ambition 
can easily advance from our lowest to our 
highest school positions without fear of 
having his place usurped by some incom- 
petent teacher. This would open a life 
profession, the most exalted, to the man 
who prepares himself, in which he and his 
family could enjoy the comforts of life, 
grow more useful with time and provide 
for declining years. 

We have tried to show the importance of 
the work of supervision, how the profes- 
sion has been sacrificed, the requirements 
that should be demanded, and the possi- 
bilities in the future, if the proper pro- 
visions are made. 

But since the normal school does not 
have a_ sufficiently advanced academic 
course of duty, and could not while fol- 
lowing its purpose, the training of teach- 
ers, supply such nor the professional. mas- 
ters of education in each school because 
of the few requiring such a course in each 
locality, we would recommend that a nor- 
mal teachers’ college be established for the 
purpose in connection with one or two 
normal schools. It might be even more 
advisable to create such a state school in 
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connection with one of our universities or 
colleges of the State, for with such an 
arrangement the student while equipping 
himself in the professional line could also 
review and take up additional subject- 
matter with little expense and thus ad- 
vance his general education and culture. 
He would have at such a place the advan- 
tages of extensive libraries and complete 
laboratories where he can enter the field 
of research and come to his work a well- 
rounded educator. 

Such a system with all schools, articu- 
lated from the lowest primary to the high- 
est university subject, will call to and hold 
in our work more bright, energetic persons, 
and leaders in thought; will raise the stand- 
ard of school work, will provide competent 
supervisors, removing all present-day weak- 
nesses and wastes and will make us a well- 
paid, honored profession than which there 
are none nobler nor more to be sought. 


After the President’s Address, as above, 
Supt. R. C. Shaw was introduced and read 
the following paper on 


CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


The subject of supervision is one that is 
of vital importance in public school work. 
Perhaps no other factor produces results 
to such a degree, and none prevents waste 
of money, time and energy to such an ex- 
tent. The question of whether or not super- 
vision is necessary in educational work is 
settled for all time. It is only the degree 
or extent of supervision that is a matter 
of discussion at this period of development 
in education. 

A prominent business man of Pittsburg, 
who employs a large number of men whose 
duties require them to look after the busi- 
ness of a large territory, says that if he 
sends out three men to perform a piece of 
work it pays him to send an extra man to 
see that these do their work well, or as he 
expects it to be done. In business those 
who succeed are those who watch most 
closely every branch of their business and 
look most closely into every detail. Those 
who fail are almost always of the class who 
neglect the details of the business. 

While the subject, Closer Supervision, 
might apply all along the line in school 
work, we shall treat it only so far as it 
pertains to schools having no supervision 
except that of the County Superintendent. 

On account of the size of many of our 
counties and the large number of schools 
under the care of a county superintendent, 
and also the condition of the roads during 
a large part of the school year, close super- 
vision by him is a physical impossibility. 

We have in our county more than nine 
hundred schools and in this number 250 
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schools and more than 10,000 pupils with 
no supervision except that of the County 
Superintendent and the local boards. You 


will see that if the people represented in 


these schools were grouped in one city we 
would have a city of more than 50,000 
population. Where in this State do you 
have such a condition in our city schools? 
In many of these rural schools we have 
inexperienced, untrained teachers. In not 
a few cases the teachers received their sole 
preparation in these same schools. Is it 
likely that a high standard of efficiency will 
exist in these cases? Can we expect it? 

Let us consider some of the more promi- 
nent hindrances to thorough work in these 
districts. In the first place the country or 
township schools have become largely a 
teachers’ training school for the borough 
schools. Many of our teachers are started 
in the rural school and, if successful, are 
taken into the graded school. Those who 
are not successful remain in the work in 
the ungraded school. The experienced 
teacher being taken, her place is filled by 
an inexperienced one. You can readily see 
the effect of this method of procedure upon 
the work of the rural school. 

In such cases there is no one to render 
assistance. No one to whom the teacher 
may go for consultation concerning matters 
of great importance to her and her school. 
In many, many cases only a suggestion 
from a capable school man would be all 
that would be necessary. Suggestion here, 
correction there, encouragement every- 
where, would be the solution to most of the 
difficult problems that arise from present 
conditions—obstacles to success of many 
young teachers. 

The young teacher just out of high school 
or similar school must assume all the re- 
sponsibilities belonging to the whole corps 
of teachers in a well-organized system. 
She is everything from a janitor to a 
superintendent. And still we look to her 
school for the men who will be the leaders 
along all lines of activity in our social 
order. We may get leaders but it seems 
to me that the waste is too enormous. 

But some say this is just the training 
that a teacher needs to make of her a first- 
class grade teacher. If she survives in the 
face of these conditions it is helpful to her. 
Many do not. But we are not thinking of 
the teacher so much as of her pupils. We 
firmly believe that the greatest treasure in 
America is the children of the country. 
And we also are of the opinion that the 
best possible educational advantages should 
be given them that the highest interests of 
our nation may be safeguarded. We cer- 
tainly cannot err in making vast improve- 
ments along this line. 
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We do not wish to see less interest shown 
in the education of the children of our 
towns and cities, but more. Yet it is hard 
to see why a borough line should make the 
difference that is now so very apparent. 
School sentiment grows very slowly at best. 
In too many cases the standard of the poor- 
est school of the community is the standard 
of all, because this is the one that is most 
talked about. In most cases local troubles 
and prejudices may be eradicated by a wise 
supervisor. Mistrust and doubt will gen- 
erally give way to trust and confidence if 
the teacher is supported by the head of the 
schools. 

Most school boards need the assistance 
and guidance that come from contact with 
expert school men. The best teachers feel 
the need of help more than the poorer ones. 
These look for and expect aid from one 
whom they feel to be their superior in edu- 
cational matters. The capable supervisor 
becomes a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement to those who are faithful and 
earnest in their endeavor. 

Suggestions, plans, requirements of the 
County Superintendent must necessarily be 
adopted slowly, if at all under the present 
system. Most of them are never followed. 
Superintendents see that a new order of 
things is taking place in the country. New 
demands must be made upon the rural 
school. Economic conditions demand that 
attention must be paid to instruction along 
agricultural lines. New industrial condi- 
tions are coming. The courses of study for 
rural communities must be modified to 
meet these new conditions. If this work 
it to be made effective we must have close 
supervision. Courses of study in ungraded 
schools are almost never followed except 
where we have local supervision. The visit 
of the County Superintendent once in a 
year and in many cases once in two years 
avails little in the way of compelling the 
use of a course of study. If we wish to 
unify the work of our rural schools and 
standardize it we must have some system 
to follow. 

From a standpoint of economy the com- 
petent supervisor of a district is the most 
valuable educator in the whole corps. He 
may save his salary in the proper distribu- 
tion of books, supplies, etc., and in his care 
of the buildings, grounds, maps, charts, 
desks, etc. The discipline of the schools 
becomes easier for all teachers as the pres- 
ence of a strong personality is always a 
check upon disorder. 

It has been thought that the problem of 
closer supervision would soon be solved 
through centralization and consolidation. 
This idea has been agitated to a very great 
extent but for various reasons does not 





gain ground fast. Centralization toward 
the towns, bringing the pupils of the coun- 
try under the town and city influences, we 
do not believe to be to the best interest of 
the country boy or girl. The country boy 
should be educated, if possible, in the coun- 
try if we want him to gain that love for 
country life that he should acquire. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has said, and truly too, that 
the pupils of our public schools should be 
educated toward the farm and shop and 
not away from them. 

In the city school each individual pupil 
is studied, each capability is noted and de- 
veloped according to the best judgment of 
trained educators, while his country cous- 
ins are almost wholly disregarded. As 
many as forty are placed in one school 
under the care of an inexperienced teacher 
who too often fails to recognize ability or 
good in anyone. If we should look at this 
matter wisely the country schools have 
much greater need for supervision than the 
city schools. In the city we have consoli- 
dation. We have the very best teachers 
that it is possible to get, trained teachers 
with a great deal of experience. Here 
teachers may meet often for consultation. 
They may have teachers’ meetings fre- 
quently. They may grade the schools thor- 
oughly. They follow closely a well-planned 
system. The country teacher is deprived 
of all these advantages. Does it not seem 
reasonable tv provide for them at least the 
assistance of a supervisor? 

Educational sentiment must be created. 
This can best be brought about by a good, 
strong, sturdy leader, one to whom the 
community will look for leadership. He 
should be well educated, wise, tactful, pos- 
sessing the qualities of excellent manhood. 
We might say here that, as an aid to the 
enlightenment of the country people toward 
the idea of bettering their schools and cre- 
ating local interest, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction might, with the help of the 
principal, be empowered to prepare and 
publish literature for the citizens to read. 
This literature should be in the hands of 
every tax-payer of the State. Dissemina- 
tion of good literature coming from the 
head of our school system, thus branding 
it with a mark of authority, will go far 
toward creating interest and pride in our 
rural schools. 

The question of the compensation of a 
first-class supervisor is one which is of 
very great importance since many districts 
feel that the tax is already too ‘heavy. 
Some provision should be made that com- 
pensation of supervisors should come from 
the state appropriation. In the case of the 
minimum salary law, recently enacted, a 
most satisfactory arrangement was made 
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by paying this increase out of the state 
appropriation. Some such method might 
be adopted for compensation of supervisors 
of township schools. 

The country school has not received con- 
sideration in the legislation of our State, 
and perhaps by our educators, in propor- 
tion to its importance. There is a tend- 
ency to look upon the country school with 
indifference. Many take it for granted 
that it is necessarily a thing of imperfec- 
tion and that it must remain so, and the 
worst feature of this case it that many who 
are engaged in the work of these schools 
are of this same opinion. 

You have heard, doubtless, of the epitaph 
on the memorial of a peasant in the coun- 
try churchyard, “Only a Clod.” Whether 
dictated in a pathetic or cynical temper 
that epitaph is really very good. “ What 
wonderful things,” says Dr. Watkinson, 
“are latent in a clod. All possibilities of 
form, color, music, light, fragrance, and 
fruitfulness are there. Exquisite shapes, 
beautiful hues, ears of gold, purple clusters, 
bread to strengthen man’s heart, and oil to 
make his face to shine, dropping honey, 
burning roses, pure lilies, and a thousand 
other miracles of grace and glory spring 
out of the dust. It will amaze us on the 
Morning of the Resurrection to see what 
God brings out of that clod when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption and 
this mortal immortality.” 

Only a country school! we often say—but 
what its possibilities are! It is high time 
that all of us come into a full realization 
of the importance of the country schools. 
Not one of us is ignorant of the fact that 
the men of affairs of the world have come 
from the country schools in spite of their 
imperfections. We hear much of the con- 
servation of our coal and timber and other 
natural resources, and this is well, but of 
how much greater importance is the con- 
servation of our country school! Men of 
advanced thought and good business judg- 
ment deplore the fact that so many of our 
farms are being vacated or are being occu- 
pied by the immigrant. The welfare of 
our State and nation demands that many 
of our boys and girls grow up on the farm 
and that they establish homes there. To 
keep them there something must be done. 
Conditions must be improved. They must 
have better roads, better churches, better 
schools. Our present concern is good 
schools, and probably lack of good schools 
sends more people, the best class of people, 
from the farm to town or city than any 
other one thing. 

But how shall we improve the schools? 
The most important step is to provide for 
closer supervision by legislation. In order 





that proper legislation may be enacted, ex- 
act information as to present ‘conditions 
should be furnished to the legislators. In 
addition to the present provision for a 
county superintendent provision should be 
made for enough capable assistants, with 
adequate salaries, keeping in mind the ac- 
tual needs of the schools of the several 
counties of our State. The commission 
appointed to prepare the School Code had 
the proper conception of the needs of our 
schools along this line. We, as Superin- 
tendents, should make an effort to bring 
this idea to the attention of our legis- 
lators. 

Doctor Schaeffer in his address on this 
subject before the National Educational 
Association says: “If you wish satisfac- 
tory supervision of rural schools you must 
provide adequate revenues, a realm of ac- 
tivity for the supervisor that does not make 
supervision a physical impossibility; and 
above all you must find a supervisor who 
can create educational sentiment, who can 
make pupils and teachers happy in their 
work, who can get and save and wisely 
apply the money of the tax-payer and who 
can bring to bear upon the schools the 
wisdom, the experience, the skill, the 
scholarship, and the common sense of a 
first-class educational expert.” 

Robert J., Aley, of Indiana, says: 
“Closer supervision will unite the teach- 
ers in common movements; will multiply 
greatly the power of the individual teacher; 
will save directly and indirectly present 
waste in the daily work of the school; will 
make the teacher happier and more joyous 
through co-operation, and wil! greatly in- 
crease the general culture that will come 
to every child.” 

State Superintendent, A. C. Nelson, of 
Utah, says: “To any one familiar with the 
conditions of our rural schools, the neces- 
sity for a better and a more extended super- 
vision of them is so apparent that no argu- 
ment is needed. It is very evident that the 
County Superintendent, however active he 
may be in the discharge of his duties, can- 
not render the schools under his charge 
the supervisory aid which they demand. 
His schools are in most instances far too 
numerous, his teachers too large in num- 
bers, and the area of the territory embraced 
in his county is too great.” 

In our school methods and our school 
curriculum there may be danger of stan- 
dardizing our work too much, but in our 
rural school supervision there is at pres- 
ent a woeful lack of a well-defined plan 
of operation. 

Leaders are necessary in all phases of 
life’s activities. The master-mind is es- 
sential. We might as well expect, without 
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showers and sunshine, to turn a wilderness 
into a garden as expect to place the public 
schools on the basis upon which they 
should be placed without the trained lead- 
ers to devise, to plan, to direct, to inspire, 
to control, to lead. “Every soldier of the 
Roman Empire was important, but what 
were they without Cesar? Every mason in 
Italy was important, but what were they 
without Michael Angelo? Every sailor on 
the ship was important, but what were 
they without Columbus? Very wonderful 
is the master-mind. It turns a rabble into 
an army, and vain strivings into blazing 
triumphs. Ten thousand mediocrities do 
not make a master; a master magnetizes 
ten thousand mediocrities into masters.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


President Sweeney now appointed the 
usual committees, as follows: 

Resolutions: Supts. Bevan, Bayle, Mc- 
Closkey, Taylor and Groff. 

Necrology: Supts. Evans, Seltzer, Liv- 
ingston, Kilgore and Collins. 

Nominations: Supts. Moore, Rupp, Locke, 
Jones and Dell. 

The President urged the Legislative Com- 
mittee to communicate with the Resolu- 
tions Committee, so that any matters re- 
quiring legislation might be named in the 
resolutions. 

CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


There was no session on Wednesday 
morning, as an excursion to the Indian 
School at Carlisle had been planned. Some 
of the Superintendents, who had not yet 
seen the Carlisle school, made the trip and 
reported an interesting visit. Others at- 
tended the meeting of the City Superin- 
tendents’ Department. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


: ee Department convened in the usual 
place of meeting at two o'clock. 
Supt. Taylor asked that Prof. Palmer, 
Supervisor of Penmanship in New York 
city, be given the floor for a short time. 
This was done and he spoke for a few 
minutes. 
TALK ON PENMANSHIP. 


Professor Palmer emphasized the fail- 
ure of the copybook system to produce 
penmen of a useful kind, and urged the 
claims of the “muscular” movement, as 
producing legible, rapid and easy writers. 
He deplored the sacrifice of form to move- 
ment, which generally takes place in the 
lower grades, and urged that teachers must 
be able to write by this method themselves 
before being able to teach it. The im- 
portance of proper position, muscular re- 
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laxation, and the application of simple 
drills to penmanship were dwelt upon. The 
movement must be practiced until it be- 
comes automatic. He distributed speci- 
mens of penmanship which he had brought 
from New York, and called attention to a 
great deal of such work, displayed by Supt. 
Taylor, and written by pupils in Lacka- 
wanna county. 

Supt. Brecht asked if all the writing 
Prof. Palmer received was as fine as the 
specimens distributed. He replied that 
where teaching was thoroughly done, the 
results would be as good. 

Supt. Kilgore asked if the busy work of 
the primary school interferes with the ac- 
quisition of this movement. Prof. Palmer 
said that any system which requires writ- 
ing before the proper movement has been 
acquired would be bad; but that the move- 
ment might be acquired in six weeks. In 
the last half of the first year pupils will 
write eight words per minute by this 
method. 

Question: Would you use ink and pen 
in the first and second grades? 

Answer: Just as soon as pupils can hold 
the pen lightly. 

Question: What kind of paper would you 
use during the first year? 

Answer: Ordinary ruled paper. No 
specially spaced paper. 

Question: Do pupils in the primary 
grade write much larger than in the upper 
grades? 

Answer: Very little. 

In response to a question about the proper 
position of pupils, the speaker said that the 
pupils should be seated as comfortably as 
possible during the penmanship drills, 
where desks of a fixed height are used. A 
text-book containing the proper forms is 
a necessity to the older pupils. First-class 
results cannot be obtained while pupils de- 
pend on the teacher to put correct forms 
on the blackboard. He then gave some 
illustrations of how his drills are con- 
ducted, in which the importance of rhyth- 
mic movement was very strongly brought 
out. 

An objection was raised at this point, 
to the idea of putting so much time on 
penmanship, as 95 per cent. of the pupils 
would never use it more than is required 
in the writing of a few letters a year. 
Prof. Palmer answered that after four 
years’ drill pupils would be able to do the 
composition work of the rest of their school 
course in one-half the time now required, 
and that this saving of time justified the 
attention bestowed on the subject in the 
earlier grades. 

Question: Do any business colleges use 
this method? 
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Answer: I never claimed that I invented 
the method. Business colleges have used 
it for many years because rapid writing 
can be acquired in no other manner. 

Question: Would you eliminate black- 
board work by pupils entirely? 

Answer: No. It is good enough while 
learning form, but it is not the movement 
with which we write with a pen. 

Prof. Zener agreed that copybooks are 
worse than useless. Primary pupils should 
be sent to the board to learn both form and 
movement. Several months at the begin- 
ning of the first year should be devoted to 
such work. 


Supt. Kline opened the discussion of a 
subject which is everywhere arousing in- 
terest at this time, in the following paper on 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The English people used to pray for de- 
liverance from the fury of the heathen 
Danes. Much after this fashion the con- 
servatives in education pray that the schools 
may be delivered from the fads and radical 
innovations of the ultra-progressives. On 
the other hand the ultra-progressives, con- 
templating the general insufficiency of our 
rural school system, remind us of the lam- 
entation in Rama when Rachael wept for 
her children and would not be comforted 
because they were not. Some of them tell 
us that our schools are fifty to a hundred 
years from where they ought to be, others 
tell us that the system is out of gear, that 
there is a lack of thoroughness and a lack 
of practical results. 

Among men dyspepsia has been mistaken 
for religion. In like manner, in education, 
criticism has too frequently been looked 
upon as a cure. Senseless criticism causes 
harm and sensible criticism produces very 
meager results, The true spirit of this age, 
in every sphere of activity, is to go after 
what is wanted and, if possible, to secure it. 

Patiently we await the day when we may 
have uniform text-books throughout a 
county, and a uniform course of study for 
tural schools throughout the State. We 
look for the time when the centralization 
of schools becomes a realization. We long 
for the time when there may be a more 
stringent compulsory school law. We hope 
for much, but, “ hope long deferred makes 
the heart sick.” 

Come, cheer up, my friends. Let the 
dead past lie buried for a short while. A 
New issue is in our midst to engage out 
hopes and fears. It is Medical Inspection. 

The child at birth is animal with nothing 
but an instinctive life. It is unmoral, un- 
religious and unintellectual. It differs from 
the lower animals in that it possesses latent 
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capabilities in the moral, religious and in- 
tellectual realms. While the physical side 
of our being is dominant at birth, it re- 
mains at least predominant and fundamen- 
tal through life. This being indisputably 
true, we cannot overestimate the value of a 
sound body in the problem of education. 

The requisite of a sound body is so basic 
and important that but a hasty review of 
the world’s great men would show us that 
they were, in nearly every case, of sound 
body and in good health from early child- 
hood. In truth most of the failures in all 
walks of life are closely or remotely related 
to poor health or to physical incapacity. 

It has heretofore been preached from the 
house-tops that a sound mind in a sound 
body is the desideratum of our school sys- 
tem. Nevertheless we have plodded wear- 
ily on, counter to human experience, turn- 
ing out intellectual giants with weak puny 
or deformed bodies. It should be the aim 
of our schools to turn out able-bodied young 
men and women, able to cope with the 
actual duties of life. Let there be a neglect 
rather of the intellectual than of the phys- 
ical. 

In Germany and in Denmark as many as 
forty per cent. of the school children are 
unable to do satisfactory work because of 
their physical condition. In many parts of 
the United States conditions would be found 
equally bad. Such a state of affairs is 
barbarous and intolerable. “Health is 
God’s best gift to man.” Why barter it for 
a paltry something we call education— 
paltry only when not co-existing with 
health. It is indeed high time that as much 
real interest should be manifested in the 
physical welfare of children as in the de- 
velopment of their intellects. The Greeks 
had their perfect men carved out of marble 
and set up in the public places; we have 
our perfect men delineated in physiologies 
studied at school. We should soon be at 
that point that we may indeed begin the 
realization of a more or less physically 
perfect race of men. 

I have not been accused of getting too 
close to my subject, I will draw a little 
closer. 

Up to date a number of the larger cities 
of our country have some system of med- 
ical inspection in their schools, and many 
others are making provision for it. 

Doubtless conditions as they prevail in 
large cities make medical inspection more 
imperative and indispensable there than is 
the case in rural communities. Among 
these conditions according to Superintend- 
ent Maxwell, of New York City, are to be 
found: Lack of exercise, city children sel- 
dom having to walk more than two or three 
blocks to school and having little work to 
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perform about the home that would develop 
the muscles and breathing capacity; crowd- 
ing in poorly-lighted and poorly-ventilated 
apartments, which results in various forms 
of tuberculosis; lack of space for free play; 
lack of interesting occupation outside of 
school hours; excessive noise; lack of suffi- 
cient sleep owing to noise and excitement; 
insufficient or unwise feeding; uncleanly 
habits of person, owing to lack of bathing 
facilities and to lack of knowledge of the 
need of soap and water.” “These condi- 
tions,” he says, “tend to produce various 
forms of nervousness, lowered vitality, de- 
fective teeth and probably those growths in 
the nose and throat which restrict respira- 
tion and drive the child into reckless mis- 
chief and defiance of authority.” 

Many of these very conditions may be 
found in country districts and in small 
towns. We too have to deal with the prob- 
lem of the proper amount of exercise for a 
child from the standpoint of its physical 
condition. Many rural school children do 
not have sufficient wholesome exercise, 
while others are compelled to undergo too 
much physical exertion. 

We are forever facing the problem of 
ventilation. There is, without question, 
more pure air in the country than in cities. 
We need some means of tempting people to 
breathe it. Many persons in the rural com- 
munities have a chronic aversion to pure 
air, and just so long as this is true we will 
have a race of children with sallow cheeks, 
with weak and irritated nerves, children 
without either capacity or disposition for 
work or study. af 

We have the problem of mal-nutrition. 
Much of the food consumed by children is 
poor or poorly prepared. There are many 
children in the country who, while they do 
not face actual starvation, are in real want 
of sufficient nutritious and wholesome food 
to produce a normal blood condition. Fre- 
quently children, through the reckless eat- 
ing of injurious food, disorder the func- 
tion of digestion and vitiate the blood. 

It is estimated that of all children who 
enter the primary grades six to eight per 
cent. do not possess normal vision. It is 
notoriously to the discredit of our school 
system that at the end of the course thirty 
or forty per cent. of these same children 
are known to have some defective form of 
eyesight. The hard lot of such children is 
two-fold. Certainly they do not have 
equal educational advantages with those not 
so afflicted. Too frequently these unfortu- 
nates are stigmatized as the dull pupils, 
when by nature they are often the bright- 
est. But worse still is the physical aspect 
of this question. If some measure of relief 
is not afforded then the price of study is 
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that rack of torture, namely the nervous 
headache, soon or later to be followed by a 
completely shattered nervous system. 

Much has been said in recent years con- 
cerning adenoid growths. These grape- 
like bodies found just behind the opening 
of the nose, are even more potent in harm 
to the child’s educational and physical wel- 
fare than defective vision. The cause for 
the presence of these growths is not un- 
derstood, but their detrimental effects are 
well known. At first breathing through 
the nasal passages is impeded and the child 
is forced to breathe abnormally, that is, 
through the mouth. This state of affairs 
soon leads to serious throat and bronchial 
troubles. As the growths become more 
prominent they exert sufficient pressure to 
hinder the blood in its course to the base 
of the brain. As a result of their closing 
the thoat ends of the Eustachian tubes, 
deafness ensues. Mental fatigue is very 
common among children suffering in mild 
form. In the more advanced cases of ade- 
noids there is a complete arrest of mental 
development. Sad indeed is the lot of a 
child thus afflicted and then neglected! 

The presence of these destructive 
growths is easily determined by the open 
mouth, the pointed and deformed upper 
jaw, by the vacant stare of the bulging and 
protruding eyeballs. But should the child 
be doomed to suffer the ravages of such a 
condition until the case is patent to any 
casual observer? Would it not be the 
part of humanity to prevent the frighful 
havoc by an early removal of the cause? 
If only one thousand school children in 
Pennsylvania could secure a_ liberation 
from such a state of physical and still worse 
mental torture, would any one gainsay 
medical inspection? However, many times 
a thousand children, through a simple and 
painless operation, might be given a pass- 
port to the enjoyment of physical and mer- 
tal effort and growth. 

It has been argued by some that, if con- 
ditions prevail, such as are referred to, 
intelligent and observant teachers, in co- 
operation with the family physican, might 
accomplish the end sought to be accom- 
plished by any scheme of state medical in- 
spection. It must be understood that the 
average teacher does not possess the special 
qualifications that would lead him to detect 
the most serious infirmities of a child. We 
have here the province of the skilful 
physician. It is conceded that almost any 
one can detect a physical wreck, but to de- 
tect any abnormal condition in its incipient 
stage is certainly a different question. It 
is not to be supposed that a child is to be- 
come totally blind, completely shattered in 
nerves and to be reduced to a mental zero 
before any relief is afforded. 
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If the condition of a child is brought to 
the notice of the parent by a teacher, is 
there any assurance that the family physi- 
cian will be consulted? Will any corrective 
or restorative measures be taken in the 
great majority of cases? 

The family physician is a valuable and 
indispensable institution, but is every 
licensed practitioner able to meet the de- 
mands that any desirable system of medical 
inspection would make? 

It was found in the course of a medical 
inspection in a certain city that one in- 
spector found thirteen children suffering 
from pulmonary trouble; among the same 
pupils another inspector found but two. 
In a general report of a certain school an 
inspector reported one hundred per cent. 
defects; another eighteen per cent. Such 
reports are farcical and indicate a lack of 
ability as well as of experience. 

According to Superintendent Maxwell, 
“Preventive medicine, as applied to condi- 
tions of school life, is still in its infancy. 
It cannot develop into a science until there 
is a considerable number of physicians who 
will devote their time and energy to mak- 
ing themselves specialists in this particular 
brand of therapeutics. The young, inex- 
perienced physicians who are sent to our 
schools by Boards of Health are not 
specialists along this or any other line. 
It is only when physicians are held to a 


strict responsibility by school authorities, it | 


is only when they are retained for years 
in the service, that we may expect to de- 
velop experts in school hygiene. 

Recently Dr. Dixon gave notice of a 
resolution, passed by the Advisory Board of 
Health, whereby he is authorized to make 
a twice a year medical inspection of schools 
through the supervision of the Depart- 
ment’s county medical inspector. This is 


family physician. 


mouth and nose troubles. In addition to 


this work, inspectors are to educate teach- | 


ers how to detect communicable diseases in 
their early stages. This move is explained 


hensive inspection in the future. 
Let us not be in too great a hurry. The 
wedge is a slow machine and not neces- 


Let us be sure we are right before we go 
ahead. Further legislation is needed on 
health inspection. First of all, this inspec- 
tion should be carried on, not by a co-ordi- 
nate Department of our Commonwealth, 
but by the Department of Public Instruction 
itself. If a system of medical inspection 
in school is to work smoothly and effec- 
tively it must be subject to the Department 
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of Schools and must be made a part of our 
educational system. Its agents ‘must be 
held to a strict accountability by school 
authorities. 

The most valuable feature of any pro- 
posed inspection would be a strict follow-up 
system of treatment whereby parents would 
be compelled by law, if financially able, to 
provide the proper corrective relief for de- 
fective children, or, in the absence of such 
ability on the part of a parent, to have the 
relief extended at public expense. 

Medical inspection to be of any real value 
must be rigidly thorough and corrective to 
the highest possible degree. 

Let us not ask whether medical inspec- 
tion would be popular, but let us try to de- 
termine whether it would be feasible, 
whether it would be good. 


WASTE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The following paper on this important 
subject was read by Supt. J. Kelso Green,. 
of Cumberland county: 

The importance of this subject is cer- 
tainly apparent to all, especially to those 
of us who have assumed the respensibility 
of supervising schools. The argument for 
supervision rests largely upon this one idea,,. 
namely, to prevent waste in our schools. 
Economy through effective administration,,. 
economy through effective teaching, and 


| economy through effective supervision re- 


quire the most thoughtful attention of the 
superintendent. For our consideration I 
interpret the subject, Waste in our Schools 
to mean, anything that prevents or retards 
the normal development of the pupil in ac- 
quiring knowledge, power, skill, correct 
habits, right ideals, right thinking, and 
right doing. This liberal interpretation 
permits a broad discussion; but I shall be 
brief in bringing to your attention for fur- 


t ) 4 | ther consideration a few points under three 
to be done in no way to conflict with the | 
The scope of this in- | 
spection extends to the detection of eye, | 


general headings. 

1. Waste in administration. One of the 
strongest features of the Pennsylvania 
school system is the elective Boards of 
Directors with their large powers, into 
whose hands is placed the responsibility of 


f | administering the school affairs of the dis- 
as an entering wedge to a more compre- | 


tricts. The men elected to the office of 


| school director are usually chosen from 


among the men of the first rank in their 


‘ J [ ad 1 | communities—honest, intelligent and have 
sarily certain nor desirable in its results. 


the best interests of the schools at heart. 
There are many instances of premature de- 
cisions and mistaken judgments. In many 
places large sums of money are spent for 
useless apparatus. Money is spent lavishly 
for such things while paying miserly 
salaries to teachers. In the building, fur- 
nishing and equipping of schools money is 
expended freely. The district assumes a 
heavy indebtedness by issuing bonds. As 
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a result, teachers’ salaries are frequently 
lowered or kept at a minimum, and when 
teachers ask for an increase in salary com- 
mensurate with their work, cost of living, 
and salaries paid in other vocations they 
are met with the sad and solemn declaration 
that the indebtedness due to the erection 
of a costly building, or the purchase of an 
expensive laboratory outfit, or some other 
material convenience is so heavy that they 
fear that they will be obliged to decrease 
-Salaries instead of increasing them. It 
takes more than fine buildings, elaborate 
equipment, and expensive devices to build 
up an effective system of schools. 

The essential factor in a_ successful 
school, for which directors are responsible, 
is a good teacher. I believe as sincerely 
as any one in fine buildings and effective 
equipment, as nothing is too expensive for 
our boys and girls; but these things may 
even be a source of waste, if after getting 
them, the power and effectiveness of the 
teaching force is materially weakened be- 
cause of low salaries, due to such indebted- 
ness. The school building should be the 
pride and admiration of the community; 
yet, by far the greater pride should be in 
the teachers who compose the faculty in 
every school or system of schools. That 
I may not be misunderstood, I repeat that 
I am in favor of the finest and most com- 
fortable buildings and the most helpful 
equipment, but with these should go the 
largest proportionate expenditures that are 
possible for effective teachers that the chil- 
dren may not suffer waste of time in their 
school attendance. 

Another source of waste is due to a fail- 
ure to have sufficient text-books and sup- 
plies at the beginning of the school term. 
The supplies of the previous term have been 
exhausted and many text-books are worn 
out and unfit for use. A school without 
the necessary tools at the opening of the 
terms is badly crippled, during which 
period not only time is wasted by the pupil, 
but the seeds of disorder and confusion are 
frequently sown and result in a disorgan- 
ized school for that term. In Cumberland 
county we have in use a term report in 
which the teacher gives the number of the 
different kinds of text-books and the 
amount of supplies needed for the next 
term. This has enabled the directors to 
know what should be ordered in advance 
of the opening of the schools, and has pre- 
vented in a large measure the waste due to 
such a failure, for which we have. no rea- 
son to condemn directors when they have 
no easy opportunity to know the needs in 
the absence of some such system as re- 
ferred to above. 

The frequent changing of teachers and 
principals is a cause of great waste in our 
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schools. The very erroneous idea prevails 
in some communities that a teacher should 
not continue in one school more than about 
two terms. Your observation as well as 


' mine has proved that the best schools, the 


schools in which the pupils are the most 
thorough in their work and are up to their 
grades, are the ones taught by the same 
teacher for a considerable number of years. 
The organizing, systemizing, classifying, 
and assigning of the work the first week 
of school is exceedingly difficult for the 
new teacher and failure is frequently the 
result from the outstart. The teacher’s 
knowledge of the homes, the children, the 
school, and the influence of her spirit and 
personality form sufficient argument for 
her retention. In order to prevent loss to 
the pupils due to possible improper classi- 
fication and assignment of work the first 
week of school, the term report referred to 
above and used in connection with our 
course of study contains these features, a 
record of every pupil showing age, days 
attended, grade to which he belongs, his 
standing in each subject, whether to be 
promoted or not, and the page to which 
each subject he studied was completed. 
Much time and effort have been saved to 
the pupils through this plan. The advanced 
pupils are thus advanced farther in the 
subjects this year than they were last year, 
and have been getting something from the 
school; whereas it was found that before 
the adoption of this plan many large boys 
and girls who attended school failed to get 
any farther in the books each term than 
they were the preceding term, because they 
always began at the beginning of the books, 
no consideration having been given to what 
they had done previously. This abominable 
and inexcusable waste is thus eliminated. 

Another waste very closely allied to that 
of frequently changing teachers is that of 
promoting teachers who have been espe- 
cially successful in the lower grades to 
more advanced grades. The personal char- 
acteristics of teachers suitable for young 
pupils are quite different from those neces- 
sary to discipline and instruct older pupils. 
The sweetness, patience, vivacity, and 
motherly sympathy that attracts, pleases, 
and properly influences the children in the 
primary grades fail to enable them to be 
the master in more advanced grades. Fur- 
ther the character of the teaching—methods, 
devices, manner—unfits them in a meas- 
ure to deal with more developed minds. 
Of course there may be those very rare 
personalities who can adapt themselves, but 
they are too exceptional to make a practice 
of this kind safe. It is fortunate that edu- 
cational leaders are succeeding in getting 
administrative officers to see the mistake 
in this practice, and are obtaining the 
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gradation of salaries for primary and sec- 
ondary teachers in accordance with their 
success and experience thus removing the 
desire of teachers for such promotion. 

2. Waste through inefficient teaching. 
The teacher may be a misfit, and fail to 
have any aptitude for teaching; yet through 
the unwise advice of some one she decided 
to try her hand. Aptness in study and in 
the mastery of text-book knowledge does 
not indicate aptness in teaching. Never- 
theless many teachers advise their advanced 
pupils to prepare for teaching whether they 
possess any natural or acquired qualifica- 
tions to commend them for a profession of 
such great responsibility. Here is where 
we should caution our teachers. 

Again, many are untrained. Their study 
of psychology, methods of teaching, and 
school management is very limited. Some 
are indifferent and lack the spirit of the 
real teacher and teach for revenue only. 
Many lack the ability to impart knowledge, 
to develop thought-power, and to question 
properly, that absolutely essential quality 
of a good teacher. They fail to have plan 
and purpose in the recitation and nothing 
definite is accomplished in the recitation or 
in its preparation. 

The inability of the teacher to properly 
organize the school causes serious waste to 
the pupils. The organizing of the school 
determines the kind of physical and mental 
habits of the pupils. If there is system in 
moving classes, care in seating pupils, at- 
tention to position of body when sitting, 
standing and walking, he will form good 
physical habits. If properly classified, he 
will be working where he will accomplish 
the most for himself. He will form the 
mental habits of application, concentration 
of mind, attention, and clear thinking. His 
interest will be sustained and he will ac- 
quire that power of self-control which 
characterizes the healthy development of 
the normal pupil, thus preventing waste in 
using his time and energy. 

The teacher may lack executive power 
and thus fail in the direction and discipline 
of the school. Where the teacher fails in 
this particular qualification, the pupil’s time 
is worse -than wasted. He forms loafing 
habits. He is an idler whose hands find 
evil things to do which are a menace to 
the school and to the development of the 
tight kind of character. Pupils under such 
teachers are breakers of school rules and 
become the violators of civic rules in ma- 
tured life. I repeat that the pupil’s time is 
worse than wasted, and it would be better 
that pupils be out of school, that the school- 
toom door would be locked than to have 
them in a so-called school which fails to 
testrain and correct the evil tendencies of 
many of our youth. Proper organization 





and classification of the school, System in 
moving classes, careful assignment of les- 
sons, arousing and holding the interest and 
attention of pupils through studious prepa- 
ration for the recitation by the teacher—all 
these things and many others contribute 
toward effective discipline. But the super- 
visors are unable to give teachers the power 
to discipline where there is no executive 
strength. We can give them help along 
all other lines, but the teacher must possess 
this power within herself and be able to 
master the situation through her own 
strength, as she has no one near her to 
relieve her of the burden. 

There may be waste through a poorly 
adapted and improperly adjusted course of 
study. It may contain too much to master 
thoroughly within the scheduled time. 
Elimination may not have been attempted, 
or if so, was not done intelligently. Al- 
though the subject of elimination is fre- 
quently discussed, it seems a difficult one 
as the discussions bring forward a variety 
of views; but out of these should come a 
common understanding of what is essential 
and what is non-essential so that the time 
and effort of the pupil may not be wasted 
in useless study. 

In the next place there is waste because 
the subjects in the course of study have 
been given no recognized relative values. 
It is the usual practice to give one subject 
about as much time as another, or, if not, 
the individual teacher or Superintendent 
gives his particular hobby the lion’s share 
of the time. There should be some such 
division of time given to the subjects that 
the importance and difficulty of each may 
be given the proper proportionate amount 
of time. -I believe that time is wasted in 
teaching the elementary subjects of geog- 
raphy, history, and physiology. We re- 
quire our pupils to wade through two, three 
and even more, cumbersome text-books 
which compose a series, and even then they 
fail to get much knowledge of any one of 
the subjects. A reform is needed in com- 
piling text-books, that there may be econ- 
omy of time and effort, and yet cause the 
pupils to suffer no loss of practical knowl- 
edge of any of them. 

Again, the course may lack the subjects 
necessary to fit best the pupil for his life’s 
work. His study may fail to bring and 
keep him in harmony with the pursuits and 
vocations with which he is surrounded and 
in which he is most likely to participate. 
I believe in the practical—in that which 
will enable the pupil to adjust himself to 
his environment, and will help him to 
pursue happily and successfully whatever 
employment his environment may offer to 
him and his inclinations may lead him to. 
If he is surrounded by the agricultural in- 
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terests, the course of study should be 
flavored with a study of such interests. If 
he is surrounded by an industrial atmos- 
phere, the course of study should give him 
a knowledge and a training for such occu- 
pations. It is certainly the business of 
the public school to give the young people 
the best preparation for life—the best pre- 
paration for whatever he is most likely to 
do after he leaves the public school; and 
anything short of this is waste. I have 
no particular fault to find with the schools 
in which the course prepares for college, 
providing there is a sufficient number who 
will go there to justify the existence of 
such subjects on the school curriculum. 
But I do object to a course which leads 
only to the college and the professions for 
the four or five per cent., while the other 
and more important ninety-five or ninety- 
six per cent. have no opportunity to pursue 
such studies that will help them to carry 
out their desires successfully after they 
leave the public school. To prevent waste 
the course should provide agricultural study 
for the country school, manual training for 
the town school and domestic science for 
all schools. I do not believe in displacing 


the present curriculum but it should be en- 
riched and adjusted so that it will help 
prepare pupils for industrial work as well 


as for the professions. This is surely fair 
and just and equitable. 

3. Waste through ineffective supervision. 
In the first place it may be ineffective be- 
cause the supervisor lacks the necessary 
training and experience. Expert super- 
vision requires a broad experience in 
schools. In fact, under present conditions 
the ability to supervise is acquired only 
through the experience one receives after 
assuming the duties of supervisor. Where 
the work of supervision is new to the super- 
visor, about all he can do the first year or 
two is to observe, learn the conditions, 
find the weak places, and then work out 
remedies for future application. Hence 
there is waste in our schools until the 
supervisor gets a griup on the situation 
and knows what to do and how to do it. 
There is certainly the least waste in our 
schools where the supervisor is experi- 
enced in his field and is retained in his 
position as long as he gives the closest at- 
tention to his work. I am sure the most 
effective supervision in done in those 
counties and districts of the State in which 
the Superintendents have been permitted to 
give the longest period of service. We 
have all heard of the excellent schools in 
many counties, cities and boroughs of the 
State, and it is certainly due to the fact 
that in these districts, they elect the Super- 
intendents for life. In fact, this is a fixed 
policy in the towns and cities, and certainly 
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reflects the wisdom of the administrative 
officers. 

In the second place there is waste 
through insufficient supervision. The 
amount of territory over which he must 
travel, the large number of schools he must 
visit, the meetings he is expected to attend, 
the examinations he must conduct, the re- 
ports he must give attention, the corre- 
spondence he must look after, the speeches 
he must prepare, the books and paners he 
ought to read but never gets the time, and 
many other things demanding his attention 
and thought, make it a physical impos- 
sibility for him to do effective supervising. 
It is my firm belief that the greatest waste 
in our schools is due to lack of supervision, 
and consequently the greatest need for rural 
schools at least is closer supervision. What 
we as Superintendents should strive most 
vigorously for is to secure legislation at the 
next session of the legislature that would 
give us Assistant County Superintendents 
in accordance with the number provided 
for in the School Code recently vetoed by 
the Governor. The Assistant to be ap- 
pointed by the County Superintendents and 
approved and commissioned by the State 
Superintendent. The responsibility for the 
appointment and the effectiveness of the 
work of the assistants should be placed 
upon, as well as assumed by the County 
Superintendent. The efficiency of the work 
of the teachers would be doubled, a healthy 
educational sentiment would be developed, 
and a desire would be created that would 
demand and maintain a higher standard of 
intellectual attainment. There would be 
fewer failures among our teachers. Medi- 
ocre work would be reduced to a minimum, 
and the lazy, indifferent or incompetent 
teachers would be aroused to action and im- 
proved, or would be thrown to the side and 
left to seek a husband or a new occupation. 

Another provision for which we should 
ask in the way of legislation, is that which 
will permit two or more districts to unite 
and engage a District Supervisor. With 
Assistant County Superintendents and Dis- 
trict Superintendents, the question of closer 
supervision will be solved, and waste in our 
schools will be reduced to a minimum. 

Many other direct and indirect causes of 
Waste might be fittingly discussed under 
the title of this paper; but time forbids. 
However, these additional ones may be 
mentioned: 

A minimum term which fails to give the 
largest opportunity. 

The existence of many small rural schools. 

The existence of many crowded schools 
in cities and towns. 

The limited amount of moral training. 

The injurious attitude of parents towar 
the teacher. 
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The unwise selection, care and use of 
text-books and supplies. 

The conflict between the attendance and 
vaccination laws. 

The failure to give attention to the phys- 
ical defects of pupils. 

The above conditions as well as those dis- 
cussed in this paper, can no doubt be reme- 
died through wise legislation. But in seeking 
and urging any specific legislation for the 
correction of any defects and for the gen- 
eral improvement of the public school sys- 
tem, we should guard against the serious 
dangers of withdrawing power from where 
it properly belongs, of removing responsi- 
bility, of destroying individuality and indi- 
vidual initiative, and of tying the hands of 
those who are leaders in educational work 
in their respective districts and counties. 

If the legislature will give us a minimum 
of eight months of school for every boy 
and girl, medical inspection which will re- 
sult in the correction of. physical defects 
of children, and closer supervision which 
will increase the efficiency of our teachers, 
the most serious avenues of waste will be 
closed and our schools will reach such a 
high degree of proficiency that no criti- 
cisms or complaints can be justly made 
against the quality of work done, or the 
capability of the young people to take care 
of themselves after they leave the public 
school. These questions merit and demand 
the most careful and intelligent considera- 
tion at our hands. 


WASTE IN OTHER DIRECTIONS. 


Supt. Taylor: I wish to emphasize sev- 
eral causes of waste in our schools. The 
first of these is poor attendance. The older 
boys stay out for the first few months. 
This is a loss to them and deranges the 
program when they return. Second, over- 
crowded schools. Directors sometimes 
think that teachers can instruct any num- 
ber of children. Some schools contain one 
hundred pupils! This condition should be 
corrected by legislation. The law should 
indicate the maximum number of children 
to be taught by a single teacher. Third, 
inefficient teachers. When we superintend- 
ents go into a fine school which has for 
several years been taught by a good teacher, 
we sometimes find a striking contrast. The 
provisional certificate should be abolished. 
No teacher should be allowed to go into a 
school-room without some knowledge of 
school management and psychology. Scien- 
tific instruction is impossible without it. 

Supt. Russell said that there ought to 
be a common school syllabus to serve as 
a guide to young teachers. Some county 
Superintendents are trying to supply this 
want. The School Department should have 





done more than prepare a high school 
course only. In our county there are twelve 
different series of grammars in use. 

Supt. Grim asked if the carelessness in 
regard to property complained of by real 
estate agents is brought about by allowing 
pupils to be careless of text-books. In 
some districts pupils under nine years of 
age are not permitted to take books home. 
They get along as well as pupils who do 
take them home. Children should be 
taught to care for other people’s property. 
I should like to receive a salary equal to 
the waste in the schools of my county. As 
long as no one is held responsible for it, 
there will be no improvement. As long as 
every school house is a repository for 
school supplies, so long will the boards buy 
more than they need. Supplies should be 
kept at a central school, and accounted for 
as in any other business. Millions are 
wasted in reteaching, owing to frequent 
change of teachers. Much is lost through 
poor teaching, and failing to work up 
backward pupils. We cannot have the 
Batavia Method in all districts. Our idea 
is to have one-third of the time used in 
helping pupils, and our ideal is the pro- 
motion of all the pupils. 

EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE. 

Dr. A. D. Yocum,.of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was introduced, and said that 
he appreciated the invitation to address the 
Department and was glad to be present at 
this meeting. He was the bearer of a mes- 
sage. In Philadelphia there has been an 
Educational Alliance formed. It is not an 
organized club but a group of organizations 
that agree to exchange ideas, the idea being 
to get the consensus of opinion on educa- 
tional topics. The idea is not to commit 
anyone to any definite course of action, but 
merely to exchange ideas. The Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has offered to pro- 
vide a place for the first meeting. Your 
Department is asked to send representa- 
tives to this meeting, the date of which has 
not yet been decided upon. 

STATE MEETING AT ERIE. 


Supt. Sweeney made a few remarks urg- 
ing the superintendents to attend the Erie 
meeting of the State Association, and to 
aid in making the enrolment as high as pos- 
sible. It has been said of Pennsylvania 
teachers that they do not attend educational 
meetings. Elk county hopes to send two- 
thirds of its teachers to the meeting. 

Supt. Lose, President of the State Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the advantages of Erie 
as a place of meeting, and promised a well- 
balanced program, interesting to all. The 
enrolment at Bethlehem was 2,150. It is 
hoped to make it 3,000 this year. I shall 
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be eternally grateful for anything you can 
do to make this meeting a success. 

Deputy Supt. Teitrick spoke of the meet- 
ing of Superintendents to be held at Indian- 
apolis early in March, and announced that 
from July 2d to 8th, the regular meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
will take place at Boston. We hope to 
take a specially large delegation from Penn- 
sylvania to that historic city. The route 
will be via the Fall River Line. 

Supt. Knapp said that he would be glad 
if someone would explain the hold-up of 
the high school appropriation. 

Inspector Hertzog: The cause of the de- 
lay was the refusal of the State Treasurer 
to pay the warrants which were put into his 
hands last October, although he had 
$5,000,000. Most of the appropriation has 
‘been paid out during the last two weeks, 
and the remainder is going out now. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations submit- 
ted the following report which was adopted 
and the officers declared elected. 

President: T. S. Davis, Blair county. 

First Vice-Prest.: L. E. Smith, Franklin 
county. 

Second Vice-Prest.: J, E. R. Kilgore, 
Sullivan county. 

Secretary: Jno. D. Pyott, Lancaster. 


Treasurer: J. Horace Landis, Mont- 
gomery. 
Executive Committee: James J. Bevan, 


Carbon; Livingston Seltzer, Schuylkill; 
and I. H. Russell, Erie. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer, Supt. J. H. Landis, re- 
ported receipts from enrolments, $54; and 
expenses, $17.07; leaving a balance of cash 
on hand of $36.93. 


DELEGATES TO EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, 


The President now appointed Supts. Col- 
lins, Shaw and Brecht delegates to the 
Educational Alliance. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions offered an 
extended report, which aroused consider- 
able discussion. On motion, it was decided 
to omit any report of the debate from the 
printed proceedings of the convention, and 
to print the resolutions in the form in which 
they were finally adopted. They here 
follow: 

The County Superintendents’ Department 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, in annual convention assembled for 
the consideration of conditions and prob- 
lems pertaining to the improvement of the 
common schools of the Commonwealth, in 
order to further the attainment of this 
purpose, deem it fitting to record the opin- 
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ions and recommend the conclusions of 
this Department concerning some important 
school needs under consideration at this 
annual session. Therefore be it Resolved, 

That we emphasize our approval of the 
new Child Labor Law, the appropriations 
for the payment of the tuition of non- 
resident pupils and for the support of high 
schools in independent school districts, and 
the issuance by the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Manual for Borough and 
Township High Schools of Pennsylvania, 
as distinct gains toward better school con- 
ditions. 

That we commend to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania: a more enduring regard for 
the vital relation they sustain to every 
movement toward greater school efficiency 
and a more systematic effort for self- 
improvement along these lines of personal 
activity: (1) growth in knowledge and 
teaching power as a result of daily observa- 
tion and experience in the school room; 
(2) sympathetic co-operation with fellow 
workers in a common cause in all the school 
activities of county and district in par- 
ticular and of the State in general; (3) the 
pre-eminence of the child and his environ- 
ment in all teaching effort and the conse- 
quent subordination of the matter of in- 
struction and of formal methods of teach- 
ing to the same. 

That we> recommend legislation which 
shall provide for (1) medical inspection in 
public schools; (2) a minimum age limit 
of eighteen years for teachers’ certificates; 
(3) a minimum term of eight months; (4) 
the introduction of music and drawing as 
compulsory subjects of instruction in the 
common schools; (5) the introduction of 
industrial education in the common schools; 
(6) the amendment of the vaccination law 
so as to place the enforcement of the same 
upon the board of health rather than upon 
teachers or school officers. 

That to the end that the school superin- 
tendents of the State may render better 
service, we recommend that their term of 
office be fixed at four years. 

That, believing the closer supervision of 
rural schools to be one of the great edu- 
cational needs of to-day, we recommend 
legislation which shall provide for such 
supervision under the following conditions: 
The division of the county into supervisory 
districts which shall contain not more than 
100 schools; the appointment of district 
supervisors by the county superintendent of 
schools; the payment of the salaries of dis- 
trict supervisors by state appropriation for 
this purpose; the assignment and regula- 
tion of all the duties of district supervisors 
by the county superintendent of schools. 

That we deem it unwise to attempt to 
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secure needed school legislation in the form 
of a school code and that we recommend 
the introduction of individual bills in the 
legislature for the enactment of such legis- 
lation. 

That the cordial greetings of this De- 
partment are hereby extended to the School 
Directors’ Department and the City and 
Borough Superintendents’ Department of 
the State Educational Association now in 
convention in this city; that we record our 
appreciation of the continued valuable serv- 
ice of our honored State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Deputy State Super- 
intendents, and the State High School In- 
spectors, to the cause of education in Penn- 
sylvania; that our thanks are cordially ten- 
dered to our President, Supt. J. W. Swee- 
ney, the other officers and the Executive 
Committee, and to all the speakers on the 
program of this convention for acceptable 
and satisfactory service rendered at this 
session; and that for the many courtesies 
tendered to this Department on the occa- 
sion of its visit to the United States Indian 
Industrial School at Carlisle our heartiest 
thanks are cordially extended to Supt. A. 
Freedman, of the Indian School, Deputy 
State Supt. R. B. Teitrick, Supt. J. Kelso 
Green, of Cumberland county, and Supt. J. 
C. Wagner, of Carlisle. 

Signed: James J. Bevan, J. H. Koffman, 
B. S. Bayle, Ira N. McClosky and J. C. 
Taylor, Committee. 

The sessions of this Department as a 
separate body were now declared adjourned 
sine die. A combined meeting of City and 
Borough and County Superintendents was 
announced for the evening. 

The report of the joint Directors and 
County Superintendents’ meeting held on 
the evening of Thursday, Feb. 10, will ap- 
pear in the printed proceedings of the Di- 
rectors’ Convention. _ 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


JOINT MEETING OF COUNTY, CITY AND 
BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


i he joint meeting of County, City and 

Borough Superintendents was held in 
the auditorium of the High School at 8 
p. m. After several fine solos by Prof. 
Dobson, of Grove City, the first address of 
the evening was made by State Superin- 
tendent Nathan C. Schaeffer, on 

OUR PROBLEMS. 


It is my purpose this evening to raise 
question marks in your minds. Every step 
of progress in education brings to view 
new problems which must be solved. Con- 
solidation of schools in rural districts is a 
Step in advance, but it gives rise to new 








problems about waiting-places. for the 
children, loss of time in hauling children 
to and from school, the sanitary condition 
of the vans or vehicles in which the chil- 
dren must be conveyed to and from school, 
the conversation of the driver and his 
ability to maintain order whenever crowd- 
ing takes place, and, what is most serious 
of all, the impassable condition of the pub- 
lic roads in certain seasons. The adoption 
of free text-books is a great advance, but 
it raises questions about the care, distri- 
bution and sanitary condition of the books 
and other problems which require tact and 
skill for their solution. 

The abolition of February elections has 
given rise to a number of problems which 
cluster around the term of office of the 
school director. The recent amendments to 
the Constitution render necessary a change 
to an even number of years—two, four or 
six, and probably a different time for tak- 
ing office—the first Monday in December 
or some other date which the Legislature 
is empowered to fix. Will the first of Janu- 
ary be a more convenient time for begin- 
ning the term of office and for the organi- 
zation of the School Board? The change 
to January Ist would give the new Board 
more time for planning and building school 
houses so that they can be ready for occu- 
pation by the time the schools open in the 
fall of the year. It will enable the new 
directors to get acquainted with the merits 
of the teachers and the needs of the schools. 
It will give more time for adoption and in- 
troduction of new text-books. Shall we 
make it possible to change text-books at 
any time, as in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey? It is claimed that this policy puts 
an end to questionable methods of secur- 
ing book adoptions and is an advantage to 
the schools. 

The members of the Educational Com- 
mission held a reunion at the Hotel Walton 
in Philadelphia on last Wednesday. They 
were urged to submit a code to the next 
legislature, weeding out the inconsisten- 
cies which had crept into the last code and 
omitting the portions which caused strenu- 
ous opposition. If they finally decide to 
comply with this request, the proposed code 
should be given to the public before the 
next meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in order that its provisions may be 
discussed and given due consideration. To 
my mind a School Code is not a sacred 
document which should be considered above 
criticism or amendment. But when a 
change is made in any section the other 
portions should be brought into harmony 
therewith. Otherwise we may get contra- 
dictions which even a Philadelphia lawyer 
cannot straighten out. The preparation of 
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another code will not prevent the introduc- 
tion of any school legislation by any 
member of the legislature. We need 
legislation on school holidays, the term of 
School Directors, and School Directors and 
Normal Schools. If the proposed code 
should again meet with disaster, we will be 
in the position of the woman who carried 
all her eggs in one basket and who had 
nothing to her credit when the basket with 
its contents was smashed. 

The preparation of a Code will bring up 
the problem of a State Board of Education. 
The powers and duties which are delegated 
to a State Board must be subtracted from 
the directors, the Superintendents and the 
School Department. The tendency during 
the last year has shown a reaction against 
State Boards of Education. 

Hitherto the School Department at Har- 
risburg has had very limited powers, but 
if the amendments which were proposed 
had been enacted, the School Department 
would not only have had its wings clipped 
but there would have been left hardly any 
tail feathers to steer the system in any 
direction whatsoever. In Pennsylvania the 
County Superintendent has been an official 
with large powers of initiative in shaping 
the courses of study, the reading of teach- 
ers, the policy of the directors and the 
schools. An aggressive State Board would 
reduce the functions of the Superintendent 
to the plane on which the office will com- 
mand very little respect in the public eye. 

There was a quiet feeling in many parts 
of the State that the local authorities would 
have been shorn of some of their functions 
in the building of school houses, the pur- 
chase of text-books and apparatus and the 
choice of teachers. I am very anxious that 
the assembled Superintendents should care- 
fully study this problem from the view- 
point of the child. If a State Board will 
tend to give the children better school ad- 
vantages than they could otherwise enjoy, 
I say let us have a State Board. But if the 
Board would only serve to make our school 
machinery move more slowly than it does 
at present, by all means let us avoid sad- 
dling it upon our school system. I hope 
that I for one shall never be like the bov 
who refuses to play the game when matters 
do not go his way. 

A summary of the functions of a State 
Board as gathered from other states will 
include the following: 

1. Appointment of the head of the school 
system. 

2. Appointment of the County Superin- 
tendents. 

3. Supervision of the examinations. 

4. Framing a course of study. 

5. Managing the State Normal Schools. 
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6. Regulating the purchase of text-books, 

7. Condemning school houses and regu- 
lating the construction of new buildings. 

8. Recommendations for new legislation. 

g. Withholding the state appropriation 
from Districts which violate the law. 

If an inhabitant of Mars had visited the 
Earth and listened to the discussions on the 
School Code, he might have concluded that 
the schools exist for the benefit of tax- 
collectors, treasurers, architects, publishing 
houses, school boards, colleges, normal 
schools, health inspectors, school teachers 
and superintendents; and he would perhaps 
never have suspected that the public schools 
were established to give the children the 
best possible schooling as a preparation for 
bread winning, for citizenship and for the 
enjoyment of the things of the mind and 
the higher life. 

During the coming year let the watch- 
word be the child, and let everything in 
legislation be subordinated to the one pur- 
pose of giving the children the best pos- 
sible educational advantages. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Schools, made the follow- 
ing address on 


PHILANTHROPY AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Public education is the State’s effort to 
promote and to provide efficient citizenship. 
Its function is limited in scope by legis- 
lative enactments which vision the funda- 
mental functions in good citizenship. In 
this restricted scope it is further limited 
by the amount of financial support the 
community can provide. Within the bounds 
of statutory law and local taxation, the 
school as an agency of the State must carve 
its career and define its functions. 

These limits are not always recognized 
by well-disposed persons, who, in their zeal 
to broaden and, as they believe, enrich the 
work of the school, insist upon incorporat- 
ing into its activities certain reforms that 
are either legally impossible or that are 
just as impossible because of the limit of 
financial support available. As an instance 
of the former, I cite the demand for re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. The very 
ends of a school in a democracy are de- 
feated when any partisan use is made of 
the school. Valuable as is religious in- 
struction, and essential as it is to the proper 
upbringing of any child, it is obvious that 
in a democracy other agencies than the 
school must give formal religious training 
to the child. The school must content itself 
with imparting that sum of general virtues 
that are found common to all beliefs and 
that lie essentially within the bounds of 
legal approval. In presenting these funda- 
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mental virtues, the school cannot avail itself 
of the sanctions of religion, but it can and 
should utilize fully the sanctions of the 
State. While civic sanctions are not so 
vital as are those of the church, there is 
at least enough validity in civic sanctions to 
give point and purpose to moral instruc- 
tion, and, if one may venture the sugges- 
tion, there is now increasing need to render 
vital the authority of the State as well as 
that of religion, in forming the ethical code 
of each individual in the Republic. 

As an instance of the latter, I cite the 
demand for manual training or vocational 
education in the elementary grades. This 
form of education is intensely practical and 
valuable, but one is halted in its introduc- 
tion by the cost of additional space and 
equipment for its proper administration. 
Not only is the cost a matter of moment in 
considering this phase of elementary edu- 
cation in a democracy, but the form of this 
instruction likewise demands vastly more 
than a complacent acquiescence to the de- 
mands of the so-called practical man. 


Theoretically, vocational training should be 
delayed until the secondary school age. 
But great numbers of our pupils never 
enter the secondary school, and in this 
group are found for the most part the 


pupils who as citizens will most need this 
form of instruction. Practically, therefore, 
it is important to make some provision for 
vocational training in the elementary 
schools. Some considerations conditioning 
the form of this instruction are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Such training for the elementary 
schools must not be trade education. 

2. It must be provided in some form in 
all the grades and for all the pupils in the 
schools. 

3. It must be given as a concomitant and 
not as a substitute for that essentially wise 
and useful bond of knowledge that under- 
lies and conditions good citizenship in the 
Republic. 

4. Its form must be evolved by wise ex- 
perimentation and not by any a priori dicta 
of the academician. 

5. Its results must be judged not by its 
direct value in the industrial world but by 
its influence upon the forms of thought and 
mental habits it fosters or promotes. The 
best things educationally are not measured 
in terms of the market end of the shop. 

When the school fails to incorporate ad- 
ditional activities it meets the periodic 
waves of protest which have swept the 
shores of the school’s domain for centuries. 
The only solution to this opposition lies in 
new legislation or in increased taxation for 
school purposes, or both. 
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There is an additional limit.upon the 
operations of a school system, due to the 
formulated rules of procedure which for 
years have guided Boards of Education. 
Such rules are, of course, necessary and 
are indispensable; but they should not be- 
come so fixed and inflexible as to hamper 
the proper development of the schools. 
Many outgrown rules may yet remain in 
force and be honored by the Board in its 
actions. Members of the Board, through 
continued action under such rules may 
finally regard them as of like validity with 
statutory enactments. Thus many needed 
reforms or readjustments are delayed or 
denied, and no individual is responsible for 
such results. It is not my intention to 
criticise, but to commend the procedure by 
which the functions of the schools are 
limited by wise and definite rules. But I 
do believe that it would be well, at stated 
intervals, to recast the entire series of rules 
governing the actions of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such revision would modernize, 
clarify and perhaps condense these rules— 
thereby reducing to a minimum this added 
limit upon the successful operation of the 
schools. 

These limits upon the school tend to 
make it conservative. Private initiative 
frequently otitruns public policy and the 
school is made to appear hostile to the 
progressive spirit of many good citizens. 
This situation is always possible in a great 
city, with its many divergent educational 
ideals. But it is vastly wiser and better that 
the schools should be viewed by some as 
conservative than that they should by others 
be viewed as extravagant and visionary. 
It should be borne in mind that the issues 
of public education are too far-reaching 
and momentous to allow of any radical ex- 
periments. Only those activities that are 
essentially sane and that lie clearly within 
the realms of public education should at 
any time find a place in the curriculum of 
the schools. Experimentation and change 
lie clearly without the domain of a stable 
and universal school system. 

But the school plant, its physical ap- 
pointments, belongs to the people, and these 
should be used freely by the people for all 
sorts of educational activities that do not 
lie specifically within the range of the 
school. We are passing rapidly from the 
old and narrow idea that the school-house is 
a place to educate children of a certain 
age in a defined way, to an understanding 
of the fact that school-houses are the 
people’s forum—to be used by the people 
for every wholesome intellectual, social, 
recreational and moral purpose that makes 
for the common good; that, in fact, the 
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school-house should be open day and night 
for every legitimate use the community as 
a whole can vision; that only partisan ac- 
tivities—those in which not all the tax- 
payers can consistently participate—shall 
be barred the use of the school-building. 
This newer conception of the use of a 
school plant in a community opens the way 
for practically unlimited philanthropy. The 
wise and public-spirited philanthropist may 
find in this newer use of school property 
a legitimate sphere of exploitation, both in 
the direction of public discussions and in 
the vastly more promising direction of pub- 
lic demonstration of these things which 
once found to be educationally good may 
find permanent place in the scope of the 
school’s legal and financial possibilities. 
Philanthropy has, therefore, in the newer 
ideals of the school, a most important and 
significant place. The following is merely 
suggestive of the range of philanthropic 
endeavor. Some of these activities are 
already accomplished facts. Others are 
only dreamed of; and all are legally pos- 
sible, if only they were made financially so. 
On the intellectual side it can promote 
such important agencies as 
Home and School Associations, 
Free Lectures, 
District High Schools, 
Schools for the mentally defective, 
Schools for the mentally retarded, 
Special ungraded classes, 
School Gardens, 
Vacation Schools, 
Trade Schools, 
Circulating libraries for .pupils and 
parents, 
Industrial education in the elementary 
grades, 
Decoration of school-buildings and 
grounds, 
On the physical side it can promote such 
agencies as 
Medical Inspection, 
School Nurses, 
Special treatment of defective vision, 
Clinical care of children’s teeth, 
Mothers’ Alliance for the care of 
babies, 
Treatment of the deaf and blind, 
Outdoor schools for pupils suffering 
from incipient tuberculosis. 
On the social side it can promote such 
agencies as 
Playgrounds, 
Equipment of school yards, 
Social centers, 
Recreation centers, 
Public baths, 
Kindergartens, 
Play carnivals. 
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On the moral side it can promote such 
agencies as 

Savings banks, 

Parental schools, 

Special classes for unusual girls, 

Organized moral training, 

And such other legitimate forms of 
education of the will as will result 
in securing to every child habits of 
right action, as surely as he forms 
habits of right thought. 

The real philanthropy of this country 
aims to confirm and extend these stable in- 
stitutions of society, the Church, the Home, 
and the School. It is ready and alert to 
give time and money to the promotion of 
all legitimate progress in the social order. 
It is willing and anxious to try out in ex- 
perimental form whatever bears the promise 
of help to childhood. It is always co- 
operative and constructive, and never 
cynical and destructive. It sends, half in 
hope, half in fear, the dove across the mist- 
hung waters, glad if on its return it bears 
the promise of better laws and loftier ideals 
for the training of citizens for the republic 
of men and for the Kingdom of God. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The list of members in attendance, as 
furnished by the Treasurer, is as follows: 


Adams, M. Milton Roth, Gettysburg; Alle- 
gheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock; Armstrong, 
W. A. Patton, Elderton; Beaver, David C. Locke, 
Monaca; Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Reading; Blair, 
T. S. Davis, Altoona; Bucks, J Hoffman, 
Newtown; Cambria, Herman T. Jones, Ebens- 
burg; Cameron, Mattie M. Collins, Emporium; 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk; Centre, 
David O. Etters, State College; Chester, G. W, 
Moore, Ercildoun; Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Knox; 
Clearfield, William B. Tobias, Clearfield ; Clinton, 
Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven; Columbia, W. 
W. Evans, Bloomsburg; Cumberland, J. Kelso 
Green, Carlisle ; Dauphin, H. V. B. Garver, Mid- 
dletown ; Delaware, A. G. C. Smith, Media; Elk, 
J. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s; Erie, I. H. Russell, 
North East; Franklin, L. E. Smith, Greencastle; 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell, Huntingdon; Indiana, 
James F. Chapman, Indiana; Jefferson, L. Mayne 
Jones, Brookville; Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, 
Scranton; Lancaster, Milton J. Brecht, Lan- 
caster; Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Lebanon; 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, Allentown; Luzerne, Frank 
P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre; Lycoming, Gardner B. 
Milnor, Muncy; Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belle- 
ville; Monroe, Frank Koehler Gilbert; Mont- 
gomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown; Montour, 
Charles W. Derr, Washingtonville ; Northampton, 
George A. Grim, Nazareth ; Perry, Daniel A. 
Kline, Marysville ; Pike, Lucian | W estbrook, 
Matamoras; Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Potts- 
ville; Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middleburg; Somer- 
set, D. W. Seibert, Somerset; Sullivan, J. E. R. 
Killgore, Dushore; Susquehanna, George A. 
Stearns, Kingsley; Tioga, W. R. Longstreet, 
Mansfield; Union, W. W. Spigelmyer, Millmont ; 
Warren, C. De Knapp, Sheffield; Washington, L. 
R. Crumrine, Washington ; Wayne, J. J. Koehler, 
Hawley ; Westmoreland, Rr. C. Shaw, Greens- 
burg; York, Charles W. ’Stine, York. 
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ELECTRICITY DEFEATING STEAM. 


HAT the general installation of local 
electric service by the large steam 
roads is the only thing that will prevent the 
interurban electric roads from securing 
all the local business, is asserted by Mr. 
Darlington in an article on ““The Sub- 
stitution of Electric Power for Steam on 
American Railroads,” contributed to The 
Engineering Magazine. The superiority of 
electricity is not so complete and universal, 
however, as some of its friends predicted 
a few years ago. Steam-locomotives still 
haul the fastest passenger trains and the 
heaviest freights. It is becoming appar- 
ent that each form of power has its own 
advantages; electricity is more desirable in 
one place, steam in another. Mr. Darling- 
ton points out this difference with clear 
discrimination. He writes: 

“One frequently hears the popular pre- 
diction that in five or ten years, or some 
other period, all of our railroads will be us- 
ing electricity in place of steam-engines. Are 
there sound grounds for this belief? Will 
electric power be generally adopted in place 
of steam for hauling trains? What are 
the conditions that will control the applica- 
tion of electric motive power? Involved in 


the whole matter are questions of economy, 
utility, habit, prejudice, and the policy of 


railroads. Local factors affect the results 
very widely in different sections and the at- 
titude of legislation toward railroads is be- 
coming a factor. : 

“Electricity is used on railroads under 
two conditions—where it is necessary for 
cleanliness, comfort and safety, largely irre- 
spective of the economy of its use; and 
where it is used for its economical advan- 
tages. It is used for convenience and 
cleanliness in tunnels and on city terminals 
of a few large railways. Where it has 
supplanted steam in such cases, it has 
demonstrated its economy compared with 
steam on an operating basis, but in some 
instances questions of economy are still 
open when the fixed charges on the elec- 
trical installations are considered. It is 
safe to say, however, that no large elec- 
trical equipment has been installed where 
steam engines were formerly operated in 
which electricity has not accomplished re- 
sults that could not have been secured by 
steam. 

“ The use of electricity where it has been 
applied to railroads for purely economical 
reasons is confined mainly to interurban 
trolley roads and to city street-car lines. 
.. . An examination shows that prac- 
tically there are two classes of interurban 
troads—the roads of the New England 
States and New York State and Pennsyl- 
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vania, of one class, and the roads of the 
Middle Western States of another class. 
The distinction, and it will become im- 
portant in the future, lies primarily in the 
location of the tracks and in the grades and 
curves. The trolley roads in the Eastern 
States are built mainly in hilly countries, 
on highways and streets. Their grades are 
usually high and can not well be reduced, 
since it is not often feasible to make heavy 
cuts and fills on highways, and the curves 
are sharp on account of the turns on high- 
ways and streets. In the thickly settled 
counties of the Eastern States it is diffi- 
cult and expensive to obtain private right 
of way for trolley roads, and consequently 
their tracks are generally bound to follow 
highways, and will be suitable for their 
present service—that is, for local traffic, 
— mail and express, but for little 
else. 

“Tn the Middle West electric roads are 
generally built on private right of way, 
excepting for short distances where they 
pass through cities and villages. They are 
on low grades and their roadbeds, bridges, 
etc., are built largely to steam-railroad 
standards. A great part of their mileage 
directly parallels steam railroads, and when 
they do not follow steam lines they some- 
times follow the county or township sec- 
tion lines which in the West are laid out 
straight. By following these lines they 
traverse the country between farms without 
going through them. 

“For terminals, trolley roads use mostly 
the city streets, with few instances in some 
of the Western cities of central buildings 
or sheds for exchange of passengers and 
packages. For the business that is done 
by trolley roads, stops on city street cor- 
ners are vastly more convenient than rail- 
road station stops. 

“ The practical difference between trolley 
roads and steam roads in the Middle West 
lies almost wholly in the kind of city ter- 
minals they have, the motive power they 
employ, and the kind of business to which 
they cater. Up to the present time trolley 
roads have confined their attention almost 
wholly to passenger business, but Western 
trolley roads are physically suitable for 
doing much local freight work; their con- 
ditions justify it and they will more and 
more enter the general railroad field, 
especially in level countries.” 

The writer points out that the recent 
policy of the Eastern States has tended 
toward allowing electric roads to parallel 
steam roads where two competing steam 
roads would not be allowed. This. he con- 
siders unjust, but he predicts that if this 
policy should become general throughout 
the land the electric roads will take away 
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from the steam roads all of their local busi- 
ness and possibly much more. This can be 
prevented only by the partial electrification 
of the steam roads themselves. We read: 

“Tt is clearly the duty of the steam roads 
to realize this situation and meet it in some 
practical and reasonable manner. What- 
ever else may be necessary in the premises, 
one thing is clear—that there are many 
opportunities for the steam railroads profit- 
ably to make themselves combined electric 
and steam lines by utilizing the advantages 
of electric power. The natural and eco- 
nomic method would be to install on the 
steam railroads electric service at the most 
advantageous points, which are also the 
most vulnerable to trolley competition; to 
make the new equipment part of a plan of 
general railroad improvement, and to ex- 
tend the electrified lines as economy and 
profit dictate. 

“Tf steam railroads were partly electri- 
fied, that fact would forestall discriminating 
legislation between steam and electric+rail- 
road companies. The only plausible ex- 
planation of the delay by steam railroads 
in the utilization of electric motive power 
is that there is much prejudice among 
steam railroad officials against the power, 
and a belief that is unwarranted by demon- 
strated facts that electric power is not 
adapted to their needs. It is only because 
of the very widely different point of view 
of steam-railroad men and electric-railroad 
men that their practices and methods are 
so widely divergent. Eventually the best 
ideas of the two factions will be united into 
an efficient concord.” 





MORGAN AND HIS HARP. 
A WELSH MYTH. 


VERY one knows that the fairies are 
very fond of playing the harp. They 
love to get up in the treetops and strike 
their tiny harps, or conceal themselves in 
flowers, or hide behind waterfalls. It is 
said that if you go near a running brook 
or a waterfall, on a bright moonlight night, 
you can hear their music very distinctly, 
although in the daytime you might not hear 
the tiny sound. 

Many years ago, in Wales, a company 
of fairies were in the habit of going from 
cottage to cottage in order to find out who 
were kind to strangers. Those who were 
unkind to fairies had bad luck the rest of 
their lives, but those who were kind to them 
were rewarded by their favor. 

One cold night in the fall Morgan sat in 
his chimney corner smoking his long pipe. 
He felt warm and comfortable and was 
singing a song, although he could not sing 
any better than a donkey. In the midst of 
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the noise he heard a little rap at the door, 
Morgan did not have the best manners in 
the world, so instead of rising to let the 
guest in, he called out at the top of his 
voice: “ Why don’t you come in when you 
have got as far as the door?” 
opened and three travelers came in looking 
worn and weary. They were fairies, of 
course, but Morgan did not know that. He 
thought they were men. One of them 
spoke up and said: “Good sir, we are 
weary, but all we seek is a bite of food to 
put in our bundle, and then we will go on 
our way.” 

“Ho, lads! is that all you want?” asked 
Morgan. “Well, there, look you, is the 
loaf and the cheese, and the knife lies by 
them; cut and eat what you like, and then 
fill your bundle, for it shall never be said. 
that Morgan ap Rhys refused bread to a 
fellowman. 

The travelers helped themselves while 
Morgan continued to smoke and sing. As 
they were about to go, the fairies turned to 
Morgan and said: “ Since you have been so 
generous we will show you that we are 
grateful. It is in our power to grant you 
any one wish you may have; only tell us 
what that wish may be.” Morgan thought 
that they were making fun of him, but he 
said: “Well, the wish of my heart is to 
have a harp that will play lively tunes no 
matter how ill I strike it; no sad music for 
me.” He Had hardly spoken when on the 
hearth before him stood a golden harp. The 
fairies disappeared. Morgan looked be- 
hind him, and saw that the travelers had not 
taken any of the bread and cheese. “ They 
must be fairies,” he said to himself as he 
sat stupidly staring at the harp. 

There was a sudden sound of footsteps. 
His wife came running in with some 
friends. Morgan thought he would have 
some fun. He picked up the harp, which at 
once began to play. Oh, what a fast and 
funny tune it was! “Ah!” exclaimed 
Morgan, “that is the kind of tune that I 
like. But what is the matter with you all?” 
For as fast as he played his neighbors 
danced, jumping around like mad creatures. 
Some of them bounded up against the roof 
of the cottage till their heads cracked; 
others spun round and round, knocking 
over the furniture. They begged Morgan 
to stop, but he was having too much fun. 
He twanged the strings and laughed until 
the tears ran down his face. At last, tired 
out, he stopped, and the dancers, completely 
exhausted, fell on the floor. “I knaw a tune 
worth two of that,’ began Morgan, pick- 
ing up his harp again. At this the others 
rushed out of the house, leaving him alone. 

After this whenever Morgan wanted a 
little fun he would take his harp and set 
everybody dancing. The result was that he 
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got such a bad name that no one would go 
near him; but Morgan sometimes caught 
the neighbors when they were not expecting 
him, and he would make them dance until 
they were worn out. Even sick and lame 
people were compelled to dance whenever 
they heard the music of his harp. In fact 
Morgan made such a poor use of his harp 
that the fairies came one night and took it 
away, and he never saw it again. 

We are told that this was a lesson to 
Morgan, for he learned that it was not 
enough to be generous, but that he must 
also be thoughtful of other people’s com- 
fort—American Primary Teacher. 


—— 


EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE. 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell. 
A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave-men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the corn fields, 
And ‘the wild geese sailing high. 
And all over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our lives high yearnings | 
Come welling, and surging in; 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot hath trod, 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who humble and nameless 

The same straight pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others cali it God. 

Wm. Herbert Carruth. 





PRESIDENT TAFT’S SERMONS 


RESIDENT TAFT has not neglected 
the example of his predecessor in as- 
suming the mantle of the lay .preacher. 
He has perhaps even outdone Mr. Roose- 
velt in his demonstration of catholicity. 
President Taft has recently officiated at 
the laying of corner-stones or in religious 
exercises at an orthodox Congregational 
church in Washington, a Jewish tabernacle 
at Pittsburg, a Catholic institution in Mon- 
tana; and during his Western tour he has 
preached in the Mormon tabernacle at Salt 





Lake and a Universalist church in Portland, 
Oregon. Besides these and as’ a fitting 
climax, he preached in the open air at 
Fresno, Cal., while all the church congrega- 
tions in the city, Catholic and Protestant, 
joined in the service. Mr. Taft’s sermon 
at Salt Lake took on the character of a 
moral homily, starting from the text, “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but griev- 
ous words stir up anger.” He said in part: 

“It is a text that has forced itself upon 
my mind during the last ten years with 
especial vigor, because I have come into 
contact with Oriental peoples and with 
those descended from the Latin races of 
Europe and I have had a chance to com- 
pare their views of life and their method 
of speech and their social conventions and 
amenities with those of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

“We Anglo-Saxons are, we admit, a 
great race. We have accomplished won- 
ders in hammering out against odds that 
seemed insurmountable the principles of 
civil liberty and popular government and 
making them practical and showing to the 
world their benefits. But in so doing and 
in the course of our life, it seems to me, ° 
we have ignored some things that our fel- 
lows of Southern climes have studied and 
made much of; and that is the forms of 
speech and the methods of everyday treat- 
ment between themselves and others. 

“We ought to ascribe to our neighbors 
and to those with whom we come in con- 
tact, or with respect to whose action we 
have to express an opinion—as high mo- 
tives as we can. We ought to avoid this 
acrimonious discussion that consigns every- 
body who is opposed to our view to perdi- 
tion and to having the most corrupt mo- 
tives, and ascribes to those who stand with 
us only the purest motives. Life is too 
valuable to waste in anger and the denun- 
ciation of our fellow men when they don’t 
deserve it. What I am urging is less acri- 
mony in public discussion—more charity 
with respect to each other as to what moves 
each man to do what he does, and not to 
charge dishonesty and corruption until you 
have a real reason for doing so. I am'the 
last man to pardon or mitigate wrongs 
against the public or against individuals. I 
believe, and I regret to say it, that through- 
out this country the administration of the 
criminal law and the prosecution of crimi- 
nals is a disgrace to our civilization; but it 
is one thing to prosecute a criminal when 
you have evidence, and it is another thing 
to ascribe motives to the act of a man when 
you have not any evidence, and are just 
living in your imagination in respect to 
what you say.” 

At Portland the President spoke about 
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the need of solidarity among the churches, 
and acknowledged his belief in the goodness 
of man, saying: “I am an optimist. I be- 
lieve we are much better to-day than we 
were fifty years ago, man by man. I 
believe we are more altruistic and more in- 
terested in our fellow man than we have 
been at any time in the past fifty years. Of 
course, you hear, from time to time, of in- 
stances of selfishness and greed, but the 
only reason these instances are given promi- 
nence is because we condemn them the 
more and believe that in calling attention to 
them they will be made more and more 
infrequent.” 

Much favorable comment has been eli- 
cited from the lay press upon these ad- 
dresses, the New York American observ- 
ing: “In passing freely, and without dread 
of the criticism of narrow minds, from a 
Jewish synagogue to a Mormon temple 
[tabernacle], and from the company of Uni- 
tarians to that of Catholics, the President is 
giving impressive emphasis to the reality of 
religious liberty in the United States and to 
the moral confraternity of all Americans.” 

The Atlanta Constitution is more guarded 
_ in its estimate of the religious unity be- 
tokened by the President’s sermons, and 
refers in these words to what it calls his 
contribution “to the desultory controversy 
revolving around the present status of re- 
ligion ”: 

‘He did not pose as an advocate of the 
‘higher criticism’ or of the so-called ‘ old- 
time religion.’ But he did speak along 
broad, non-sectarian lines, in hopeful af- 
firmation of the progress of right living in 
general in this country. One of the domi- 
nant notes of his discourse, significant if it 
is well-founded, was as follows: ‘I think 
we have reached the time when the 
churches are growing together; when there 
is less bitterness of denominational dispute 
and that no matter what creed we may 
follow, the churches are beginning to 
realize that they must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the contest for righteousness ; 
that we all stand for the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man.’ 

“ Are the denominations in America get- 
ting closer together? The question is diffi- 
cult of accurate answer. The closer affilia- 
tions of ministers of differing denomina- 
tions in the cities point a hopeful aspect. 
But can it be claimed that their congrega- 
tions follow in their footsteps? In other 
words, are the fundamental divergencies of 
creed between Methodists and Baptists and 
Episcopalians and Universalists and Pres- 
byterians and Unitarians and Roman 
Catholics and Hebrews less irreconcilable 
than, say, a quarter of a century ago? The 
candid observer can not conscientiously 
offer large hope in this regard. 
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“The President claims, on the other 
hand, that the denominations are display- 
ing more of a tendency to work ‘shoulder 
to shoulder’ in the contest for righteous- 
ness. This much is true; they are uniting 
more than at any previous time in non- 
denominational movements looking toward 
the improvement of things civic, and or- 
ganized efforts having common _philan- 
thropic ends in view.” 


“FIFTY THOUSAND, FAREWELL!” 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has given away 
most of his large fortune to better the 
future of his fellow-men, especially by aid- 
ing colleges and seminaries, sent a check 
for $50,000 to the president of Montpelier 
Seminary, and with it sent a letter of dis- 
missal. This letter the Christian Advocate 
published, in the hope that it would stir up 
men and women of wealth to practice 
cheerful giving. It is as follows: 

“Fifty Thousand Dollars, farewell! You 

have been in my keeping for many years, 
and you have been a faithful servant. 
Your earnings have helped to educate many 
young men and women who have helped 
make the world better. You came to me 
from the grand old White Pine Forests of 
Michigan, and now you are going into the 
hands of other stewards in the State of 
Vermont. There you are to become a part 
of a Perpetual Endowment Fund of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
Montpelier Seminary, one hundred thou- 
sand of which sum has been given by the 
people of Vermont. When you arrive in 
Montpelier you will go into the keeping of 
good business men, and you will be safe; 
as I expect that every dollar of this per- 
petual endowment fund will be kept intact 
and actively doing good for five hundred 
years. 
; “Over one hundred years ago a good 
man gave fifty thousand dollars for mission 
work. The interest on this fund has edu- 
cated more than a hundred good men for 
the mission field, and is still being used for 
training men for the business of brighten- 
ing the world and making it better. In 
Denmark there is an endowment fund 
founded over nine hundred years ago, and 
not one cent has been lost or wasted. I 
expect the same fidelity in managing this 
endowment fund. I left Vermont in 1840. 
This gift added to other gifts makes ninety 
thousand dollars, which I have been privi- 
leged to contribute to the betterment of the 
dear old State. 

“Now, fifty thousand dollars, farewell ! 
Go into the keeping of younger men, and 
God’s blessing go with you. Do your duty, 
and give the poor boys and girls of Ver- 
mont a fair chance.” 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HE conservation of our natural resources 
has become a question of national im- 
portance. Among these resources trees and 
forests hold a conspicuous place. It is the 
common belief that forests regulate the flow 
of water in our streams. The destruction of 
our forests has intensified the floods and 
freshets which rob the soil of its fertility, 
clog the streams with silt and sand, and fill 
up navigable rivers and harbors. On the othe 
hand, he who plants a tree or protects it from 
fire and other enemies, helps to make his 
State a better dwelling-place, and makes a 
substantial gift to future generations. 

Wise legislative enactment has made it the 
duty of the Commonwealth’s Chief Executive 
to name in each year one or more days for 
the planting of trees and the dissemination of 
useful information in regard to their growth 
and economic value. 

Therefore, I, Edwin S. Stuart, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby issue this my proclamation, designat- 
ing Friday, April eighth, and Friday, April 
twenty-second, 1910, as Arsor Days through- 
out the Commonwealth, to be observed by 
the planting of trees and by other exercises 
that may be helpful in directing the atten- 
tion of the people to the importance of con- 
serving and restoring the forests upon the 
watersheds, and of planting trees around their 
homes, upon the hillsides, and in the public 
parks. 

Two dates have been designated so that 
every section of the State may find a day for 
tree planting suited to its climatic conditions. 
Given under my hand and the Great 

Seal of the State, at the City of 

Harrisburg, this seventeenth day 

of March, in the year of our 

Lord one thousand nine hundred 

and ten, and of the Common- 

wealth the one hundred and thirty- 


fourth. Epwin S. Stuart. 
By the Governor: 
Rosert McAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

OW that Arbor Day is near at hand the 
question will be asked, How do the 
forests regulate the flow of water in our 
brooks, streams and rivers? The answer 
is given in the Outlook for March 5. On 
page 507 we read: “Floods do not occur 
where watersheds are forested, for every 
forest covers what is practically a water 
shed. This reservoir is made up of tree 
roots and the little hollows or basins be- 
tween, of the fallen limbs, of logs, twigs 


(Seal) 





and leaves. All these catch and hold back 
the raindrops as they fall. Underneath a 
deep vegetable mould immediately forms. 
The ground becomes porous like a sponge, 
and is called humus. It has greater power 
to absorb moisture than has any other 
known vegetable or animal matter. It 
holds the rain for months after it has 
fallen. Contact with underlying rock fin- 
ally causes the water to drain off slowly 
and continually all the year round. Some 
of the water finds its way into the beds of 
brooks and streams and rivers into which 
it grooves deeply, leaving little or no de- 
posit. Devastate the forest and you devas- 
tate the humus; its sponge-like quality can 
be preserved only by the forest’s dampness. 
The forest gone, the obstructions to water- 
flow are removed. The rain no longer 
falls deep into the earth, it is not retained 
there as in a reservoir and drained off 
slowly. Instead it is quickly drained along 
the earth’s surface, causing destructive 
freshets and floods and dragging its de- 
posit into the river beds. These soon fill 
up with the deposit known as silt and be- 
come shallow. The rains no longer falling 
into the deep beds, easily overflow these 
shallow beds. The country becomes 
flooded. Damage to property and often 
unhealthful conditions follow. The experi- 
ence of the ages has crystallized this com- 
mon knowledge into the common belief that 
beyond question forests do influence stream 
flow. A signal proof is shown by the in- 
jurious floods which every year visit de- 
forested China, Spain and Syria, but do 
not visit forested Germany.” 


PLANT a tree! a fruit tree, a shade tree, 
a timber tree—a tree for beauty or for 
use. Plant it! Put it into the ground 
anywhere where a tree should have a 
chance to grow. One person in hundreds 
is in the habit of planting trees. The rest 
have “planter’s paralysis.” Lucy Larcom 
who loved trees and planted them, tells us 
that, “ The man who plants a tree and cares 
for it, has added his mite to God’s crea- 
tion.” Plant trees! 


A Summer Session for Teachers will be 
held at Pennsylvania State College from 
June 20 to July 29, 1910. The studies 
are chosen with reference to the needs of 
Teachers especially along the scientific 
lines of Agriculture, Forestry, Manual 
Training, Home Economics, and Zoology. 
The instructors are from the faculty of 
the college, supplemented by noted lecturers 
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and teachers selected for efficiency, special 
training and popularity. Any person hold- 
ing a teacher’s certificate will be admitted 
to classes without examination and without 
tuition charges beyond the five dollars 
admission fee. The tuition fee for persons 
not holding such certificates, who must be 
at least eighteen years of age, is twenty 
dollars. Boarding will be $3.00 per week 
and room rent $1.50 per week. The cost of 
attending this Summer Session is very 
small for the large advantages offered. 
The total cost for the six weeks need not 
exceed $35 in addition to railway fare. It 
would be an era in the life of almost any 
teacher to spend this Summer Session at 
State College. For the Circular of Infor- 


mation of twenty-five pages, address Regis- 
trar’s Office, State College, Pa. 


SUMMER MEETING AT ERIE. 
HE Summer meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
at the City of Erie promises to be both 
large and enthusiastic. Supt. Missimer and 
Supt. Russell are leading the work with 
energy and are heartily supported by the 
local committees and the local authorities. 
A large sum of money has been raised for 
local expenses and towards making the 
visit to Erie enjoyable and profitable to 
teachers and others who may be so fortu- 
nate as to be in attendance. These will be 
rare days for many a teacher, while not a 
few who have never seen Niagara Falls 
will make this short run, and for all the 
rest of their lives be richer for having, 
gazed, as in strange waking dream, upon 
this wonder of waters. This is an expe- 
rience to be had, if possible, at least once 
in a life-time. We have from President 
Lose the following promise of good things 
to come. He says, 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association has about com- 
pleted the programme for the general ses- 
sions of the meeting at Erie June 29 and 
30 and July 1. There will be a general 
session each forenoon of the three days. 
The first will be devoted to the address of 
welcome and responses, the president’s ad- 
dress, and the report of the committee on 
the reorganization of the Association. 
Supt. Foos of Reading is chairman of this 
committee. 

The four principal topics for discussion 
during the general sessions are Vocational 
and Industrial Training, the Educational 
Meetings of the State, the Training of 
Teachers, and ‘tthe Physical Differences of 
Children. Under each of these topics there 
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will be at least three and sometimes four 
subjects. For example, under the topic the 
Training of Teachers there will be the fol- 
lowing subjects: (1) In Normal Schools; 
(2) in Colleges and Universities; (3) in 
High Schools; and (4) in Summer Schools, 
Each of these subjects as well as the lead- 
ing of the general discussion of the whole 
topic will be placed in the hands of an 
expert. 

Doctor Charles Hubbard Judd, Director 
of the School of Education, Chicago Uni- 
versity, and President White of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia will deliver the two evening 
addresses. 

In addition to Doctor Schaeffer, who will 
take an active part in the meeting, there will 
be present to assist a.large number of 
prominent school men of the state as well 
as Dr. Frank McMurray of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Fenton H. Dimmick, President 
of the Public School Athletic League, and 
a number of active School men from out- 
side the state who have a national reputa- 
tion. 

There will also be strong programmes for 
the afternoons prepared by the following 
Departments of the Association: High 
School, Kindergarten, Child Study, Nature 
Study, and Manual Training. On all of 
these programmes there will appear persons 
of wide reputation who are able to speak 
with authority on their subjects. 

The Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Association consists of Supt. Charles 
Foos, chairman, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, Dr. C. W. Herrick, and 
Dr. George M. Philips. This committee 
will submit a plan for the complete reorga- 
nization of the Association. Supt. Foos 
has been studying for two years the plans 
of the different states and the committee 
expects to embody the best ideas of all the 
various plans and to give to Pennsylvania 
the best State Association of the country. 

The local arrangements are in the hands 
of Supt. Missimer of Erie, Supt. Russell of 
Erie County, and the committees that they 
have appointed. These arrangements will 
include a steamer ride on the lake, trips to 
places of historic interest, and a variety of 
plans for the entertainment and pleasure 
of the members of the Association. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars have been raised for 
this purpose. 

The enrollment promises to be very large. 
Harrisburg and Dauphin County have al- 
ready enrolled 400 members; Erie and Erie 
County will enroll practically all of their 
teachers, Lycoming and a number of ad- 
joining counties in the central part of the 
state will send much larger delegations 
than ever before, and the cities and the 
counties of the western part of the state 
will enroll teachers in large numbers. 
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THE PARCELS POST 

HE Postal Committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
would seem to have committed itself to the 
“parcels post” as a cure for the postal 
deficit and a substitute for the change in 
the rate for second-class mail matter sug- 
gested by the Postmaster General. It has 
caused the preparation and publication of 
an exhaustive article on the subject from 
the pen of John Brisben Walker, in which 
strong ground is taken against the express 
companies. Mr. Walker points out that 
Canada, a country of magnificent distances, 
manages its postal system without a deficit, 
and yet charges only one-quarter of a cent 
per pound for periodical mail, which fact 
is cited to prove that the trouble is not 
with the low price at which newspapers 
and periodicals are carried, but with the 
high price charged for merchandise. The 
16 cents a pound rate, he contends, gives 
exclusive control of the rapid interchange 
of small commodities to the railroads and 
other combinations. Although the rail- 


roads in this country can and do carry 
freight at a lower rate per ton per mile 
than in any other country in .the world, 


the Government makes no use of this 
facility, nor of its own costly distributing 
agencies for the benefit of the public, leav- 
ing the business wholly to the express com- 
panies, 

It is urged that if the parcels post system 
were adopted there would be an instant stim- 
ulation of railway freight traffic, cars would 
be no longer idle five days out of six, and 
the railroads would make money. Such 
a system would take the place of the costly 
local package delivery service of the large 
stores in every city, an example of the 
scientific organization of business operations 
that is being applied everywhere in modern 
life. It would also, Mr. Walker thinks, 
simplify the handling of orders and reduce 
the exorbitant profits of middlemen, be- 
cause shipments could be made direct to 
retailers and consumers without the cost 
and delays of repacking from local dis- 
tributing points. 

The allegation is made that the low rate 
under which the enormous magazine busi- 
ness of the country has been built up was 
inspired by the express interests for the 
definite purpose of diverting attention from 
the 16-cent-a-pound postal rate for mer- 
chandise. The express companies already do 
a vast amount of business which the Gov- 
ernment should do at a lower rate, while 
at the same time the Government is oper- 
ating its rural delivery service at a loss. 

he country delivery wagons are averaging 
25 nounds per trip, whereas, under a parcels 
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post system, they might be carrying 500 
pounds and making a handsome profit. 
The Government’s 60,000 postoffices are 
already equipped for the handling of this 
business, and yet they are prohibited from 
engaging in it by the 16-cent rate for 
parcels. 

When John Wanamaker was Postmaster 
General of the United States his practical 
business sense would have added the tele- 
graph service to the postoffice. But the 
telegraph companies owned the United 
States Congress to such degree that they 
would not consent to this, and the men 
elected “of the people, by the people, for 
the people”—and supposed to represent 
the people—voted for the telegraph com- 
panies. They may do the same thing for 
the Express Companies, just as they have 
done for the telegraph stocks. 


DECRIES THE DOLLAR IDEA. 


Sie see big a man must be big—and such 

a man is William H. Taft, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was pres- 
ent, with many other distinguished men at 
Middletown, Connecticut, November 12th, 
when Dr. Wm. A. Shanklin was installed 
as president of Wesleyan University. In 
his address he paid a high tribute to the 
teacher as a college president, and decried 
the idea that the proper man to head an 
institution of learning is one who “knows 
the value of a dollar and how to get it.” 
Addressing Dr. Shanklin, he said: “ Com- 
parison has been made here to-day of the 
powers which you will exercise as president 
of Wesleyan, and which I may exercise as 
President of the United States. I have 
had some experience in college government 
in an incidental way, and I want to assure 
you that the powers which you will exer- 
cise are such as you choose to exercise. 
And it is well that it should be so. I 
would not advocate, or be understood as 
advocating a change in the Constitution of 
the United States. It is excellent. But 
in the control of an institution like this in 
order to work out its destiny and its pur- 
pose, great power should be. vested in its 
president.” 

The President spoke of the great in- 
fluence that the college president has in 
shaping the careers of young men who are 
to exercise such an important influence 
upon the future life of their country. He 
spoke also of the “college spirit”—a thing 
hard to define, but which taking its form 
and influence largely from the personal 
character and influence of the head of the 
institution, stands through life to men who 
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have come under its influence as a restraint 
from evil and an inspiration for good. 
“There is nothing,” he continued, “ which 
prompts a man to endeavor to keep in a 
proper course so much as the desire to 
stand well among the men with whom he 
went to college for four years, who de- 
veloped from youth to manhood in the same 
class and under the same influence with 
him.” 


“ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT 
GOLD.” 





a listening to the loud clamor for in- 
dustrial education one is surprised to 
find how much of it comes from men who 
regard the trade school an excellent thing 
for their neighbor’s son, but for their own 
sons they desire a very different sort of an 
education. The middle classes would pre- 
ter their sons to learn a trade at a shop 
where they will get pay for their time and 
work instead of having to learn 'the same 
trade at school where they will get no pay. 
Moreover the trade schools prefer to pick 
their pupils from those who do well in the 
public schools. The boy who is indolent in 
the public schools, is very apt to prove him- 
self an unsatisfactory pupil in the trade 
school. 

During the stress and strain of a strike 
the capitalists are constantly looking for 
workmen who can take the place of the 
strikers. At such times one hears much 
about the inefficiency of the schools be- 
cause their pupils are not ready to step into 
the places of the strikers. We pass laws 
against child labor and then clamor for 
schools which shall teach the same trades 
which the law prevents the children from 
learning in a shop or factory. 

If the ideas of our industrial reformers 
are to be realized, they must see to it that 
the schools are given more money than the 
taxpayers are at present willing to con- 
tribute. To ask the schools to solve all the 
problems which are now-a-days shied at 
the teachers is like the demand of Pharoah 
who asked the children of Israel to make 
bricks without straw. Moreover it is diffi- 
cult for a capitalist or a manufacturer to 
become a genuine educational reformer. 
He who exploits labor, regards the indi- 
vidual as means to an end. He values his 
neighbor for the work which he can get 
out of him. The educator on the other 
hand regards the child as having the high- 
est end in itself and not as being means to 
an end in the form of a marketable product. 
In so far as one is a manufacturer or a cap- 
tain of industry, does he occupy the wrong 
point of view for achieving a lasting edu- 
cational reform. 
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TOO MUCH TEXT-BOOK. 


” discussing the teaching of geometry 

Prof Isaac J. Schwatt of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania made the following 
among other suggestions: 

“We cannot arrange the curriculum of 
the elementary school, the high school or 
the college with a view to the needs of the 
few. We cannot teach mathematics in 
such manner as will enable the one girl 
out of ten millions to use it if she will 
become a surveyor or an engineer. All 
our teaching must be done with the single 
view to what is good for the majority— 
to what will inspire all the pupils and help 
all of them to true happiness and high 
ideals. 

“TI feel that the mathematical subjects 
taught in the secondary schools are, on 
the whole, selected and arranged with the 
view of satisfying the requirements of the 
colleges and the engineering schools. Stu- 
dents of the latter must have a knowledge 
of all the elementary branches of mathe- 
matics if they are to follow the instruction 
in analytical geometry and calculus. But 
the average high school pupil is unable 
to thoroughly understand and assimilate 
all the mathematical subjects covered in 
his course .in the time allotted to their 
study. He is as unable to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of geometry and to derive 
the mental benefit from the study of the 
subject which it is capable of giving him, 
as the college student is unable to thor- 
oughly understand, digest and assimilate 
all the ideas in calculus as they are pre- 
sented in some of the most widely used 
text-books on the subject, and to acquire 
facility in performing its operations. The 
teacher of mathematics, like the teacher of 
any other subject, must never lose sight of 
the fact that his subject is only part of the 
curriculum and that the pupil must divide 
his time among all the subjects of his 
course. 

“One cannot help viewing with appre- 
hension the ever-increasing size of the text- 
books in mathematics. This tends to fos- 
ter the pernicious habit of superficiality 
and acts against all the true purposes 0 
education. We mathematicians are not the 
only sinners in this regard. While I am 
writing this, a relative of mine is studying 
from a text-book of a medical subject con- 
taining about 1,000 pages. I understand 
that three hours a week for two terms 
of one-half year each is given to the sub- 
ject. I feel that it would be quite im 
possible for a person of average ability 
occupied with the many other subjects of 
the modern medical school curriculum, to 
acquire even a superficial knowledge of 
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such a work in the time allowed for its 
study. It would serve the cause of educa- 
tion if the text-books in most subjects 
were greatly reduced in size, and if the 
student were held to a thorough knowledge 
of each and every idea presented in the 
book. 

“In formulating a course of study in 
any subject the principal questions ought 
to be, how much ground can be covered by 
the average student in a thorough manner 
so that he may gain a perfectly clear idea 
of each and every point in the subject, in 
the time given to it. 

“Even the more difficult parts of elemen- 
tary algebra, like the reduction of frac- 
tions and the reduction of surds, now given 
in secondary schools, should be taken up 





in college where the student is more ma- 
ture. I know how difficult it is to break 
with established traditions. It will take 
the united efforts of all of us to bring 
about a change from existing conditions, 
to reduce the amount of each of the 
mathematical branches taught in secondary 
schools and in colleges, and to arrange the 
curriculum so that at any point the student 
may be properly prepared and sufficiently 
mature to successfully take up the next 
subject. 

“The present tendency seems to be for 
higher entrance requirements which, as I 
understand it, implies more ground to be 
covered. This can in general only be ac- 
complished at the expense of thorough- 
ness.” 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATES TO MINORS. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HarrispurcG, Pa., Jan. 31, 1910. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir: Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia, requests 
an opinion from the Attorney General con- 
cerning the certificates to be issued to minors, 


1909 (P. L. 283). 
The rule of this Department being to fur- 


sire an opinion upon the matters contained in 
his letter. He asks: 


“First—Shall the Superintendent of Public | : , é i " 
Schools issue certificates only to those chil- | should, if qualified, be furnished with em 


dren who belong to the public schools of the 
City of Philadelphia, or shall he issue cer- 


tificates to all children entitled by law, other- | 


wise, to them, and residing in the City of 
Philadelphia? ” 

“ Second—How shall we regard minors re- 
siding in the State of New Jersey, who seek 


employment certificates in the City of Phila- | 
delphia, and who wish to be employed in the | 


factories of the City of Philadelphia?” 


The Child Labor Act has for its primary | 
object the regulation of employment of | 


minors. All minors, within the ages referred 
to in the law, are required to have certificates 
before they can be employed, and the school 


authorities are charged with the duty of ex- | 


amining the minor and issuing the certificate. 


It is not a prerequisite to the issuance of a | 


certificate, that the minor shall belong to the | SeclEtcaheth Eages | “ 


public schools. 


I am of opinion that the Superintendent of | 
Public Schools of Philadelphia is required to | 313)\Gyace James. 2. 
| 3188)Rose G. Meditz . | * 


issue certificates to all minors residing in the 
City of Philadelphia, who come within the law. 


As to minors residing out of the State, but | 
employed in the State, the Act is silent. It | 


| requires, however, a certificate; it requires also 


the school authorities to issue such certificate. 
Residence is nowhere mentioned in the Act 
except to provide that “in school districts 
having no superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal, but having one or more principals of 
schools,” the certificate shall be issued by such 
principals—“ each principal to issue the cer- 
tificate to minors residing within the territory 


| belonging to the school over which he has 


pursuant to the Act of Assembly of April 29, | Se 


It was not the intention of the Act to ex- 


' clude minors residing out of the State, and 


nish opinions only to the heads of the depart- | working or desiring to work in the State, nov 
~~ ~ cee cae bend li | pp a egies to ceaaemnia which 
Department, understanding that you also de- | oe a SS eee 


was it the intention to prescribe for such 


I am, therefore, of opinion that minors 


| residing out of the Commonwealth, who seek 


employment in the City of Philadelphia, 


ployment certificates by the Superintendent of 


| Schools in the City of Philadelphia. 


Very truly yours, 
Wo. M. Harcest, 
Assist. Deputy Attorney General. 


(Signed) 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED. 


Continued from March Number, 1909. 
3 | Name. 


| 
7 ; P.O. Address. County. 


ee ee 
3177|Emma Alder . . Oil City... 
3178| Mollie A. Cadigan! ‘“*  * 
3179|F. E. Callanan .|“  “ 

3180| Ellen M. Cullis. | “ 

3181|Maud Daugherty | * 
3182|Buena Vista Egan) “* 


. Venango . 





3184| Minnie Gibson 
3185|Eva Gillespie . . |‘ 
3r86/Ida Irvin... .| ‘ 


3189| Minnie F. Mount | “ 
3190| Mary E. Mullalley “ 
3191| Bessie M. Murdock ** 
3192! Katherine O’ Leary. * 





3195 
3196, 
3197 
3198 
3199 
3200, 
3201 
3202 
3203 
3204 
3205 
3206 
3207 
3208) 
3209 
3210 
3211 
3212 
3213 
3214| 
3215 
3216) 





Name. | 
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P. O. Address. 


County. 


| 
| Date, 
1909. 


Name. 


| 
| 


P. O. Address. 


County. 





Lucy May Pickett 
Mae Car, Sweitzer 
Elsie N. Howe 
Edith K. Swift. . 
Florence E. Jones 
Emma C. Wegst. 
Emma K. Flora . 
Lillian M. Sweeney 
Edna P. mis . 
G. Lloyd Kerchner 
Robert M. Barton 
W.S. Burd ... 
N.H.Yoder. .. 
Hugh C. Rhine 
; R. Dobbs... 
esta Auman . . 
Gertrude Kinser . 
ulia A. Dimm . 
lara A. Sheesley 
Nellie Fisher. . . 
Claude H. Elsbree 
Hannah J. McCoy 
. M. A. Fleming 
ary M. Stricker 


. |Ariel 


Oil City. ... 


“ ‘ 


Honesdale 
iel 


Honesdale. . . 


Carbondale 
Van Dyke. . 
Port Royal . . 
alnut.... 
Port Royal 


. |Perulack 


Honey Grove . 
Mifflintown . . 
Thompsontown 
Mifflintown . . 
Miffin .... 
McAlisterville 

Milan. ... 
Lewistown . 


Belleville ... 


Beach Lake . . | 


Venango 


. |Wayne 


i | Bradford 
. |Mifflin 


| 
| 

. |Jan. 
| 


| 


. |Lack’wanna! Apr. 


. |Juniata . . |Mar. 


3217,Mamie A. Groff . 


3218 Laura M. Ard 
3219'Annie J. Rush 


3220 Lawrence Ruble ; 


3221) 
3222 
3223 
3224 
3225 
3226 
3227 
3228 
3229 
3230) 
3231 
3232 
3233 
3234 
3235 
3236 
3237 
3238 
3239 
3249) 
3241 
3242 
3243 
3244 
3245 
3246 
324) 

324! 

3249 
3250) 


3251/H: 


3252 
3253 
3254 
3255 
3256 
3257 
3258 
3259 
3260 
3261 
3262 
3263 
3264 
3265 
3266 
3267 
3268 
3269 
3270) 
327% 
3272 





Marg’ ret C. Burger 
Cath. M. Cruise . 
C. M. Dimpelfeld 
Daisy Ferrell . . 
Carrie Hubbard . 
Anna J. Hurley . 
Estelle Thetchins 
Margaretta King . 
Eleanore Link . . 
Alice K. Low... 
Ruth M, Lutje. . 
Ellen G. Lynch . 
Hetty Mary Metz 
Louise B. Miller . 
Wilhel’na E. Miller 
ary E. Monahan 
Ethel L. Moore . 
Laura C.C. Paasch 
M. F. Schabacher 
Emma L. Shaw . 
Rose M. Steiner . 
Laura E. Stevens 
Elizabeth Wieland 
Mervin A. Burkett 
Ralph J. Burkett . 
M. G. Frampton 
Ora Hagerty 
L. E. Startzell . 
Kath’ine Ferguson 
arry G. Hoover 
S. Grover Walker 
Ella C. Sheridan . 
M. D. Mulvogue . 
T. R.. Dieffenbach 
Maud L. Sanders 
Mabel G. E. Reid 
Pearl Emery. . . 
Catherine Devers 
Myrtle M. Stevens 
Grace A. Lodge . 
S. Logue Winn 
Lottie P. Peacock 
Mary S. Smith. . 
Mabel B. Peterson 
Eliz’beth A.Crahan 
Anita Hulbert . . 
Mary E. Kutz. . 
Lena M. Van Tuy] 
k Fred McMurray 
-F.McClarin . 


5 Idy . 
Catherine M. ‘tuck 
A. Maie Farley . 


Nelle M. Hopkins} 


lu M. Hartman 
ae S. Elliott . 

abel Hull ... 
Bertha Shirley . . 
Adelaide Keys. 


Lewistown. . . 


“ 


McVeytown 


ENIG. <6 6 3 
* 


Coolspring .. 


ote Soe 


. |Sige 
Reynoldsville . 


Punxsutawney . 
Philipsburg . . 
Pine Glen... 
Spring Mills. . 

eee ecee 


Renovo.... 
“s 


Westport ... 
Williamsport . 
Fort Littleton . 
Crystal Spring . 


. |Sipes Mills . . 


Chester .... 
Oil City. ... 
Wyalusing. .. 
PPahameck 
Pittston . 

Williamsport 


West Grove . . 





a S. Baker .”. 
ary P. Detweiler 


Mary Adelle Evans| 


Reb’ca L. Freeland 


Malvern... . 
Coatesville .. 
Parkesburg . 


Centre 


“ 


“ 
Fulton 
ee 
“ 


Venango 


Bradford 


Z Lycoming . 





Erie... . 


Clinton . . 
Lycoming . 


Delaware . 
« 


Wyoming . 





BRSRARRAARARARAS 


NNN 
NNN 





N 
N 





L. Mary Frank . | 
|LenaM.Hammond) 
Clara V. Irwin. . 
|K. Estella James . 
Florence E.Murray 
Lydia C. Maule . 
C. M. LeFevre 
Nellie M. Pyle. . 
ennie V. Patton 
lizabeth J. Peirce 


. Frank Reser 
idie B. Sigman . 
Elizabeth Simpers 
Mary E. Stern. . 
Rosa B. Savage . 
Annie E. Shrack . 
Reba B. Walton . 
Florence E. White 
Blanche M. Young 
Anna Parrish 
Maude Wilson . 
Mary Langsford . 
Bessie C. Griffith 
Grace Mooney. . 
Dora Helper 
Katharine Cassidy 
Charles H. Wrye 
osiah M. Evans 
eslie F. Williams 
Roy Caldwell 
— Rowles 
ura John. 
Warren M. Kohler 
Emma B. Morse . 
MargaretA.Roarty 
Mary D. Hanlon 
M. Annie Seip. . 
Florence M. Scholl 
Sula Stetler .. 
Varletta V. Uhl . 
H. L. Bernhard . 
Lulu E, Swartz . 
Mary E. Clewell . 
Mary D. Davis 
Sadie Burns . . . 
Minnie R. Moser | 
M. V.O’Donnell . 
F. M. Hollinger . 
A.M.MacLaughlin 
Sara M. E. Davis 
Myrtle M. Bisbing 
Samuel Homm 
Nellie E. Dietrich 
Tillie A. Pettit . 
Elmer J. Brown . 
Mary J.McConnell 
Olive G. Albright 
H. S. Baker . 
oe R. Bowers 
stella M. Bradley 
Edna M. Bard. . 
Lettie M. Book . 
— H. Burn 
rene Bonson . . 
— W. Bucher 
oy B. Carpenter 
Jennie Daniels. . 
Ada M. Forry. . 
Mary S. Fry . 
Mabel O. Gram . 
Lillian M. Glosser 
ora R. Hoffman 
Katie M. Hartman 
Brita Hoover . . 
C. E. = 
Mary Kreider . . 
Blanche G. Lutz . 
W. Martin . 
Wayne S. Martin 
Clara L. Myers 


Samuel A. Myers 
A. Laura Miller . 
B. Ella Manning . 
E. S. Newswenger 
W.H. Pool. . 
George G. Sauder 
H. B. Showalter . 
C. Ella Sensenich 


C.P. Wenger . 
Curtis S. Withers 








ennie A. Morton |Oxford 
. |Cambridge 


.|Columbia | : 


“lBast 
East 


Fannie A. Smith , |A 


Chatham .. 
Alglen 
Elverson .. . 


N’tmeal Village 
Lenover. . . 


. |Kennett Square 


Wyebrooke . . 
Unionville. . . 
xfor 


West Grove . 
Russellville . . 
Pomeroy ... 
Fricks Lock . . 
Honeybrook. . 
West Grove . . 
Coatesville 

St. Peters... 


. .|Rockton ... 
. |Woodland.. . 


Houtzdale. . . 
Ramey ae 
Houtzdale. . . 
Grampian . : . 
Curwensville . 
Grampian... 
MorrisdaleMines 
Utabville ... 


. |Grampian... 
“ 


. |Clearfield . . . 


Port Royal . . 
Clearville .. . 
Allentown . . 


“ 


. |Lansford ... 


Summit Hill. . 


Lansford ... 
Summit Hill. . 
Lansford ... 
Lehighton . . . 


. |Weissport . . . 


eee - er 
ville . . 

pe tal ie 
Summit Hill. . 
Akron. .... 


. |Cocalico. . .. 


New Holland . 
McCall’s Ferry 
Columbia .. . 
Strasburg . . . 
Ephrata. . . 
Brownstown . 
Akron... . 
Columbia , . 
Stevens ... 
Columbia . 


Brownstown . . 
Martindale . . 
Stevens .... 
McCall’s Ferry 
Terre Hill. . . 


. |Blue Ball . . 


East Earl . . . 


. |Terre Hill. . . 
qj|IraG. Mumma . 


Brownstown. . 
New Holland . 
Lincoln... . 
Lancaster . . . 
ville 
etersburg 
Stevens .... 
Goodville . 
kron. .. 
Bareville . 
Ephrata. . 





. |Chester . . 


* |Lancaster . 
jC 


hester . . 


‘oe — 


edford . . 


Lehigh 





C.R. 
Lillian 
— 
Mary 
Harve 


Mary |] 
Mary 
Evang 


SE. Aln 


3461 
3462 
3463 
3464 


3465! 
3466, 
3467) 
3468) 
3469 
3470 


Dora | 
Kather 
Nellie 





Mary ( 
Ada’ Vv 
Theres 
Nellie 
a 
ary | 
Elizabe 


47t\ Kath, 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 








° Name. P.O. Address.} County. | Date, 2 Name. P. O. Address. | 
z, } 
v4 | 1909. | 
3379 Caroline G. Wiker |Bird-in-Hand . Lancaster . | June 
3380 Meta U. Zercher . |West Willow . mS 
3381| El’nor M. Sullivan Wellsboro . . .|Tioga. . . 
3382, Katherine Borden < < 
3383 Agnes M. Hyland |Blossburg . . .| “ } 
3384'Anna E. Hanson |DuBois .. . . |Clearfield . | 
3385|Beulah B. Jamison! *‘ cs 
3386'Anna M. Williams} “‘ 
3387|Hattie T. Slone .| * 9 
3388|Mabel C. Miller: | “ 


3472 Celia C. Gorman . |Forest City . . |Susque’anna June 
3473|Emma Dana . |New Milford . | . Ss 
3474|Isabel Johnson . . Forest City . . | 
3475|Sarah A. Stevens . |Harford .. . . | 
3470| Bessie Vaughn . . |Great Bend . 
3477|K. A. Degnan. . |Friendsville | . | 
3478,J. Calvin Lady .|Gettysburg . . |Adams 
3479| Robert E. Fisher | $ 


“e & 
‘ 
“ 


wwwononowwvwrs 


3480|J. Francis Yake . |McSherrystown 
3481|Bess Kittinger . | Fairfield “oe 
Christie Maurer . | Venango 


3482!M. Ellen Veiock . |New Brighton . 
Harriet Herron. | Pleasantville Aw 


3483) Euretta C. Mengel | Freedom 
3484|Sara G. Palmer . |Conway 
3485|Adda McClain . . |New Brighton . 


| 


Mary L. Elliott .|Franklin. . . . *¢ 
Ethel L. Barnes . | “ “ 
\Elizabeth Stewart |Seneca ... . a 
|E. E. Donaldson. |Clintonville . . “ 
Ida M. Boyle . |Mapleshade . . “¢ { 
Sarah E. Fry .. Norristown . . |Montg’mery 
Emma J. aie 7 as - i 
— H.Gresh_ . |Obelisk 

‘liz. A. Brooke . |Lansdale 


| 
| 
Biglerville . | 
| 
| 
| 


3486) Anna P. Anderson Grand Valley 
3487 Mamie Barber . . |Russell . .. . 
3488)Eva M. Corbin .|Warren ... . | 
3489] Mayme Marsh. . | = 

3490| Maude A. Root . |Bear Lake. . . 
3491|E. L. Valentine .|Weldbank. . . | 
3492/Samuel B, Fares . | Wilkes-Barre 
3493| Bella McGuigan . “ 
3494|Kate Williams. . bo 
3495|Sarah F. LeGrand) “ 

3490| Margaret Wilson |Butler . 
3497\Carrie Atwell . . | Harrisville 
3498|Carrie Mathiott .|Mars .. . 
3499|E. G. Milliron . . | Euclid 7 
3500| Elizabeth Frazier |Butler. . . .. 
3501|Mary Davy ...| “ 

35s@e|/Effie E.Ross ..| “ 
3503|Anna Allen ...| “ 
3504\Stella Rivers ..| “ 

3505|F. B. Forrester . . | Prospect 

3506) M. B. Gardner . . | Butler 

3507| Esther M. Lesh . |Eschol ee 
3508/Chas. J. Swartz . \Ickesburg . . . 
3509| David L. Bixler .|Eschol . 
3510|S. W. Billow. . . |Newport 


I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
a 
3 
3 
3 
3 
Elmira K. Heebner! Norristown 3 
Alice H. Stauffer . | Pottstown 3 
Phoebe A. Yerkes | Abington e 3 
William S. Wolford Woxall. . . 3 
Alma C. McGinley | Norristown 3 
Flora Welsh. . . bs 3 
Hattie B. Wile. . |Gilbertsville . . 3 
Michael H. Beltz |Telford : 3 
Annie C. Pechin - | Port Kennedy . 3 
Niobe Fegley . . |Low. Providence 3 
Frank F. Sowers. |Green Lane . . 3 
Mary A. Hipple . |Linfield .- . . 3 
S. Jane Barrett .|Doylestown . 4 
B. V. Hetherington) Bristol 4 
Eva K. Landes _. ‘Sellersville. . . 4 
M. Emma Beidler Plumsteadville . 4 
. Watson Diehl . | Perkasie . 4 

. Clinton Reiff . |Blooming Glen . 4 | Kens ~ 
9d A. Valentine Horsham ae 4] 35t1/Alice E. Frihey . |S. Bethlehem . N’thampton 
M.K. Worthington Forest Grove . . 4] 3512| James Bohn -|Onset. .. jLebanon . 
EllaS. Bond. . |Morrisville . . 4] 3513| Mabel Brenholtz . |Lebanon ee. 

< 4 « 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
{ 


Warren K. Gulick'Sellersville 3514|Minnie Capp . .| 
Ethel Ball . . {Morrisville. . . 3515|HarryS.Forney.| “ 
i G. Stump. |Ridge. ... . 3510|Philip Getz. . . |Annville. . . . 
erdaC. Soper .|Tredell . . 3517|Samuel B. Groh . |Lickdale 
Florence Soper. . e 3518|M. E. Henning . |Gloninger . . . 
B. Summerville .|Rimersburg . . 3519|Harry W. Light . |Annville. . . . 
Pearl Summerville .- 3520|LillieRees. . . . |Lebanon 
James A. Campbell Callensburg . . 3521|Olive Shaneman . hip 
John E. Harkless |'Tylersbur, 
Etta E. Wagner . !Shippenville 
me Seigworth . |Lickingville . . 
Marion L. Wilson |St. Petersburg . 
Flora Aaron . . . |Kingsville 
34/C. R. Fulton . .|Reidsburg. . . 
Lillian Gathers . . |New Bethlehe 
Pearl Seigworth . |Lickingville . . 
Mary E. Dull. |Rockwood .. 
Harvey B. Landis Berlin . <i 
9iCharles E. Long . |Somerset " 
Ada Shultz. . . |Rockwood. . . 
Samuel A. Meyers Somerset .. . 
Ada I. Nevling .|Windber. .. . 
Daisy M. Shaffer [Scalp Level . . |Cambria 
M.R. Schrock. {Shanksville . .|Somerset . 
Elsie Emerick . . ° - 
G.M. Thomas .|Johnstown . . 
H.S. McClintock |Garrett : 
8|G. W. Finch. . . |Somerset .. . 
. |Stoyestown 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a a ee ee ee ee ee a ee aS aeEEe eS ese see ee 


3522/Anna S. Swartz . Myerstown 2 
3523| Martha E. Browne Sharon ... . 
3524| Rebecca Nicholls « 





3525|Sara C. Hallis | 
3526, Edith Mitcheltree 
3827| Katherine Hynd. | 
3528) Estella Madder 
3529|Carrie Van Orsdell 
35301 Mary Woods 
3531| Birdie Johnston . | 
3532) Lillian Dickinson | 
3533|Clara B. Morrison | 
| 











3534| Mabel Morrison . “ 

3535,Cora A. Turner . a |Delaware . 

3536) J seph C.Claghorn Swarthmore . . | = 

3537|/E. J. Greenhalgh Clifton Heights | “ 

3538, Ida M. McCorkle Upper Darby . | ; 

3539, Mary E. Tenton . Chester . 

3540) Jettie A. Carroll . |Boothwyn . . . 

3542| ina W. Wardman Chester .. . . | 

3542\E. R. Heacock .|Media.... .| 

3543/E. W. Leedom . \Collingdale el 

3544|M. B. Middleton . | Media waa 
oO 

3546|C. V. Valentine . | Norwood 

3547.N. M. Trimble. . |Folsom 


B. F. Lambert . . 
3451|Russell O. Moore |Somerset . . . 
3452|Chas S. Knavel . |Scalp Level . . | 
3453|M. Frances Kelly |Montrose . . . |Susquehan’a} 
3454|Kate Conroy . . |Franklin Forks . 
3455|Mary I. Graves .|Susquehanna . | a | 
3456|Mary M. Metzger ss | 
3457| Evangeline O’ Neill Forest City | 

3458|E. Almy Williams |Dimock . . . 
3459| Dora K. Plummer, New Milford. . | | 
3460) Katherine Dolan . |Hallstead . . . | an | 
3461|Nellie Banker . . ye 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


3545, M. A. Robertson . 





! 
| 
| 
| 
ee 
3548|Abigail A. Weir . |Chester . . . . | " 

3549 Caroline Baskin . |Harrisburg . . | Dauphin 
3550| L. Mae Beatty s j os 

3551| Edith M. Bentzel Co 
3552|Mary Berrier . . “a 
3553/Anna E. Bratton . as 
3554| Mabel A. Charles “ 
3555| Mary A. Cook s 


3462| Mary E. Downs . {Franklin Forks 
3556| James I. Hamaker 
} 


9 
9 
9 
3463/Evan. McCloskey | Forest City 9 
3464|Mary Connelly ©. !Susquehanna 9 | 3557| Mabel L. Meckley; * 
3465|Ada V. Fancher . {Montrose . ‘ 9 3558| Alice Nelson at ih bi 
3466, Theresa B. Kelly |“ | 9 | 3559, Ward B. Cole . :|Millport . . . . Potter. . 

9 aa 

9 

9 

9 

9 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 








3467|Nellie M. Clancey Susquehanna 3560) Pearl D. Maguire | Austin eis 

3468) Kath. McLonergan Montrose 3561 Nora Maguire j\Costello. . .. bs 
3469 Mary E. Hickok, |Rush ..... 3562, Eva Lewis. . . .|Emporium . . Cameron 
3470 Elizabeth Darrow | Montrose 3563 Leslie Carpenter. |Harveys .. . Greene 
47\Kath. A. O’Mara | < 3564 Burn Westfall . .|\ Waynesburg. . “ 
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County. 


Date, 
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Name. 
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| 


County. 





3565 S. B.Guseman. . 
3566, Elizabeth Hoge . 
3567 G. A. Bruckner . 
3568 wag 4 E. Thomas 
pon Mrs. S. Stephens 
35700. R. Hug es 
3571|Charles R. Meek . 
3572 7 les . . 
3573) Lillie Hup 
3574| Mollie L. fy : sits 
3575| Minnie V. Tongren 
3576 Hattie E. Hanson 
3577 Mary Linderman 
3578 Lizzie S. Yorgey . 
3579 Franklin E. Degler 
3580 Howar aas 
3581, Wm. M. Andrew 
3582 R. B. Mosser 
3583 James E. Worley 
3584 Allen R. Moyer . 
3585 Charles W. Kline 
3586 Lawrence C. Kline 
3587 G. D. Levengood 
3588 Cora “ Engle. 
3589 Fred A. J. Haas. 
3590 Carrie §.Kuhns | 
3591 ArdieS. Leh. . 
3592 Ella S. Miller . 
3593’ Edward F. Strauss 
3594' Royal W. Weiler 
3595| Fred S. Wendling 
3596, Carrie M. Everett 
3507| Lloyd J. Arnold . 
3598! fonn M. Moyer . 
3599| Wm. F. Altemose 
3600/Anna L. Lesh . 
3601|Charles M. Lesher 
3602| Regina M.McCabe 
Anna M. McLean 
4|M. Louise Davies 
Gabriella Coleman 
Harry M. Jenkins 
Ida M. Hubbard , 
Edith Leopold. 
Anna Hunt... 
Dessa E. Jones 
- Clair Stuchel . 
. A.Clark 
Georg’ta Anderson 
Margaret C. Riggle 
Naomi P. Bair. . 
. H. Bonawitz . 
A, E. Eisenhauer 
Miriam Keever 
Annie R. Keiter . 
D. Koppenhauer . 
Edna F. Kurtz . 
Edith M. Martin . 
John T. Neiman . 
St. Clair C. Row . 
Riley B. Shope 
Myra Bowman. . 
Frieda E. Goebet 
Anna S. Leibold . 
Edith Mellinger . 
Lillie C. Pinder . 
Anna M. Risch . 
Alta Peden é 
Harriet M. Hafer 
Hazel McFerren . 
Lydia L. Miller 
Jennie M. Gift . 
Catherine A. Miller 
Myrtle Steiger . 
Harry G. Wingert 
Sara Ball . . 
Mollie Best ; 
Tivila L. Birnie . 
Grace A. Carr . . 
Blanche Crozier . 
L. N. Cunningham 
Frances Davis. . 
Anna Digelman 
K. E. Dougherty 
— B. Dysert . 
Anna J. Emery 
51|Mary Evans. . . 
M. Fellabaum 
Mrs. ie Flenniker 
Gabrielle Gallager 
Eliz. G. Gannon , 
Zora B. Graham . 
Nannie E. Grubbs 





. |East Brady . 


Waynesburg . 


——- oe 


. |Greene .. 
| “ 


ogersville . . | 


Mt. Morris 


. |Waynesburg 
Harvey’s .. .| 


«)ARPDO 2... 
Wind Ridge. . 
: Sycamore a ee 


Wilcox . 
Scarlets Mills 
Little Ole 
Tulpehocken 


Little Oley 


. |Mohnton 


Bechtelsville , . 
Stonersville .. 


Douglassville 


. |Slakedale . . +] 


Fogelsville 
Litzenburg 


. |Laury’s 


ys deo “gar 
Emaus 
Fogelsville . . 
Long Pond . . 
Gilbert ars 
Long Pond 
Gilbert ... 


. |Stroudsburg . . 


Carbondale . . 


Baylor: <\.-.5.- 
Ford City . . 

Dayton .. 
Rural Valley 





|Dayton .. 
'Elderton 
Girty . 
Leechburg 
|Etters 

| Berrysburg 


Williamstown . 
Gratz 


. |Middletown 


Derry Church . 
Berry 


Williamstown . 


. |Linglestown, . 


Johnstown . 


“ 


St. Thomas . 


Waynesboro. . 


. |Dravosburg . . 


Sharpsburg 
Braddock . . 


Mt. Oliver. . . 


Tarentum . . 


. |Mt. Oliver. . . 


Braddock 


Beechview 
Hays 

McKees 
Braddoc 
Pittsburg ‘ 
Wilkinsburg . . 
Harmarville . . 





Ridgway . . | 


|Shoemakersville | 





|Monroe 2 4 


“ 


“ 
|Lack’wanna 
« 


Armstrong 
« 


“ 


| “ 
. |Clarion 
. |Armstrong 


| “ 


« 


Union Deposit . | 
. |Middletown . . | 


sburg . cc 


aad <a 
. |Waynesboro . . | 
Greencastle . . 


Chambersburg . | 
. |Mercersburg. . | 


Allegheny . . .! 
. |Wilkinsburg . . | 








July 





Carolyn F, Hunt . 
Peatl J. Ki E. Kipp 
3660} Pear’ Ds. 
Excie ird Pics 
Bertha v. Law 
Erma Law ... 
Mollie E. Lynch . 
Anna E. Pancoast| 
Mary F. Ross. . 
Florence Smithson} 
Laura E. Stewart 
V. Rose Warner . 
Myrtle Brown . . 

. Fairman . 
ohn F. Malloy . 
= t: Blackley, jr. 
ougherty . 
Pihel Williams 
Teoka Rishel . 
Pearl Bartlebaugh 
— H. Rank. . 
obert H. Henry 
Hazel Groft . . . 
F. F. Walker . . 
L. B. Wissinger . 
Maie Stephens 
— B. Anderson 
ess Bailey 
Lillian M. Bailey 
Enna E. Binkey . 
—— Bowers . . 
ura Butts... 
Alvina Danielson 
Nelle Gratz... 
‘ Gertrude Hane 
3693) Abigail Hebran 
3694! » ohn G. Hoenshel 
3095 ee Laughlin 
Emma Lewis , . 
Ed 'Grace S. Lohr. . 
3698) Leila M. Long 
3699| Evelyn A. Markle 
3700| Amelia M. Marks 
3701; 'C. R. McClelland 
3702) |Tirzah O. Mellon 
3703| Dolly C. Mitchell 
3704| Anna M. Nicely . 
3705 ‘Marion Proud . 
06/Edith Robb . . 
tae Seaton .. 
3708) Nellie G. Seneff . 
3709| Lillian Bell 
3710| Harry L. Shaffer 
3711| Elizabeth H. Smith 
3712 | or C.Smith, . 
3713| Leah B. Stone. 
3714|B. Claire Tussey . 
3715| Lillian Watt 
3716| Meade G. Withrow 
3717 a L. Young . 
sr elen Zimmerman 
19/T. C. —— I 
3720 Luella andy 
3721 Alice McCloskey 
3722|K. E. Mohney . 
3723 Jennie a, é 
3724) ;Anna Murp 
3725) ‘Della Sutton 
3720'Clara Wolfe. 
3727 —o E. Anderson 
3728, Evelyn Grove . . 
3729|M. E. McIntyre . 
3730) Edna B. Zuendal 
3731) Etta Rodgers . . 
3732|Orion Allis 
3733\C. F. Feit 
3734|0. B. = 
3735| Mahlon F, Franks 
3736) ames A. Holland 
3737\ Jane B. Kisinger . 
3738| Elmer G. Mallery 
3739|C. F. Shafer. . . 
3740| Lloyd L. Moser . 
3741|J. A. Wilhelm . . 
3742| Jennie Colbert. . 
3743| Homer Eicher . . 
Sample Cochran . 
Nellie C. Britt . 
E. F. Woodfell 
D. Frankenbe: 
Elizabeth B. Miller 
Rosalie Sterbuteel | 
Mollie Gerke 








3744 
3745, 
3746 
374 

374 

3749 
375° 





. , | Derry 


‘ Tionesta Sa 


Otto 
Carnegie 
Tarentum . . 
Homestead . 


. |Pittsburg . . 


Braddock .. . 
Elizabeth 


Ingram . 
Wilson . 
Pittsbur, 
Elizabet é 
Mt. Oliver. . 
Indiana. . 
Strongstown. . 
Dilltown 

i ir 


| |Pine Flats | 
. |Rochester Mills | 


— — 
erry Tree. . 
Saltsburg .. . 
Indiana... . 





Lovejoy... «| 


Shelocta. .. . 
Pine Flats . 


Vand’ grift’s Hts. Ww estm "land 


Southwest 
West Newton . 
Youngstown. . 
Mt. Pleasant 
West Newton . 
Smithton 
Penn Station 
. |Apollo 
Greensburg . . 
Smithton 
Irwin .... 


Mt. Pleasant 


. |Saltsburg .. . 


West Newton . 
Laughlintown . 
Blairsville. . . 
Scottdale 

Mt. Pleasant 
— ‘ 
Mt. Pleasant . 
WNC 6 oes 
Latrobe . ; Se 
Belle Vernon . 
Mt. Pleasant. . 


. — WS 


aune 
Greensburg . . 
Stahlstown 
New Alexandria 
— AH 
ilcox ... 
Tionesta 


North PineGrove, 


igeon .... 
Marienville . . 
“ 


“ 


Tionesta 


East Hickory . 
Tionesta 

Ray Milton . . 
Starr . 
Tylersburg 


; ene s 


Uniontown 
ee 


Brownsville . 
Cheat Haven 
New Salem . . 
Smithfield . 
Uniontown. 
—— ey 
Mill R : 





. |Smithfield . 
Everson... 
” |Smithfield . 
Fairchance 
|Everson. . . 


. « Connellsville. . 





' 


New om. a 


z 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


. |Armstrong 
Westm’land 
“ 


Indiana . 


Westm’land | 
Ga 


Allegheny . 


Indiana . . 


Elk. s 
Forest 
Clarion 


. |Westm’land 


[Aprt, 


Date, 
1909. 


—_~—_~. 


July 
iS 





Forest. . . | 


Venango 


. . |Forest. . . 
. Clarion . . 
. |Forest. . 
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Ida Dinsmore . . Mt. Braddock . Fayette . ee 3844|Orlo C. Kaufman Enon Valley . |Lawrence ‘ 
Hazel a . |Ohiopyle ... "16 | 3845 Vem Menm . |W . we 
Verda Hugh. . . |Fairchance . . 3840| Roberta Martin . |New Castle os 
Nellie Zebley . . | Lemont Furnace 3847|Grace A. Mullian 
A. M. Stevenson . “ 3848|Nettie Munnell . Skidmore iat 
Lulu M. Tobin Connellsville : 3849|E. E. McLean. . |New Castle . . 
Nannie E. Ramsey] Fairchance . . 3850|Alma McMurdy .|Albion ....(|Erie ... 
Eliz. Burkholder . |New Haven. . 3851| Alberta McDanel |Ellwood City . |Lawrence . 
Sudie B. Smith .|Dunbar.. . 3852|M. L. McHattie . be - 
760|Mary Sandusky . |New Geneva . 3853| Hulda Peterson. |New Castle . . a 
Harold K. Brooks|Mill Run... ‘ 3854) Alice Cromwell .|Waymart . . . | Wayne 
Alpha French |Dawson. .. - 3855| Louise D. Lynch |Sherman . oe 
3|B. E. McLaughlin|Vanderbilt . . . 3856 Mary S. Jones. . |Watsontown, . |Northumb’d 
Eva M. Wilson . ‘Connellsville. . 3857|T. M. Campbell . |Lewisburg. . .|Union .. 
Annie M. Williams “ 3858'M. M. Fisher . .|Allenwood . . - 
Rena Cassell . . |Broad Ford . . . 3859 Samuel B. Miller |Mifflinburg . . - 
Eva A. Gra |Connellsville . . 3860! Elizabeth Battle . |Pittston . . . . |Luzerne. . 
Martha Williams . | Dunbar ere 3861)Mary Mangan . . |Port.Griffith . s 
Edward Hamer . |\Fayette City. . |“ 3862 Delia O’Malley . |Pittston. .. . | 
Norman Hayes . |Scottdale . . .|Westm’land | < 3863| Bessie M. Walsh “ 
N. B. Poundstone |Uniontown « . Fayette . . 3864| Katherine O’ Haire| Port Griffith. . 
Oliver Trickett .|Perryopolis . . " 3865 9 M. Whyte |Avoca sal 
Gladys Buttermore \Connel sville. . 3866/H. M. Mullin . . |Pittston. . . . | 
> Lynch . |Perryo olis . . ‘ 3867) Ella O’ Malle te eee 
vy E. Mason . . |Connellsville. . 3868) Tuilla B. Mc a . . |Columbia . 
Margaret Harrigan “ ‘ 3869|Helen Tooey . .|Danville ... Montour 
Anna H. Lieb. . | ie 3870/A. B. Bower . . . |Mooresburg . . | 
Lucretia MeGary H a ‘ 3871 —— Y. Curry . - = 
Lucy Scott | Dunbar : 3872|Katharine B. Ivory|Patton .. . _ Cambria 
Kath. Armstrong | Fayette City ; . 3873| Beatrice Sellers . |Gallitzin 4 
Clara G. Cooper . Charleroi ore i | 3874|Annie Gill. . . .|Flinton .... 
Jessie W. Forner | - 3875|Sadie Kring . . . a 
Alice Staib_. Ltenmagebete - a 3876| Maria Sleigh arnesboro 
Grace McCoy . . | Washington a 3877\G. D. Englehart . |Ebensburg 
Anna M. Jac son 3878| Laura Daugherty be 
Ella Kirkland . . j Luc O’Neill . . |South Fork 
Gerretta Rahm 3880| J. Ml. Kearney. . |Lilly 
Alice B. Garver . | . Miller ..jSidman .... 
Lena Patterson. |Rea | P: W. Shaffer . . |Scalp Level . 
Eliza W. Pollock Canonsburg . ‘ R. C. Livingstone — 
Carrie M. Espey . T. W. Bender . . |Lilly 
ean L, Weaver . < D. L. Westrick . | Patton 
herman Dunn . i John D. Keefer . |Johnstown 
R.C. Richmond. |Washington . . A. A. Earle arnesboro 
0 C. Bedillion|Houston .. . Emanuel G. Meisel Carrolltown . . | 
Couch . |Canonsburg . . . M. Peterick' Hastings 
David R. Staley . |W. Brownsville usseli I. Shiffert | Walnutport 
Essa L. Scott . . |Burgettstown . Sadie M. North . |S. Bethlehem . * Tien 
Minnie O. Maloy |Monongahela . Daisy M. Benner < ; | 
A. G. McCullough big Alma G. Nicholas ” | 
Leona Hawkins . |Washington . . E. E. Morgenstern Easton 
E, Elsie Speer . . = Ruth Arnold . | 
W.H. Phillips. . |Taylorsville . . Gertrude EF. Miller! 
Bettie N. Snyder |Canonsburg . H. H.Conshay . | 
yaa oiner . .|Washington . . ‘ G. E. Hafner . . |Bethlehem . 
. Bohner . |Hebe N "le Agnes B. Ryan \Glendon, Easton| 
oh Boyer. . |Turbotville . . e : Catherine ) ahony| 
ennie M. Boyle. |Watsontown. . re se Florence S. Uhler | Easton 
3809|B. E. Campbell . | Riverside 7 | Edith G. Emery . | Portland 
3810|Katie Dailey . .|Locust Gap . : 3|Florence E. Boone S. Bethlehem 
381r'C. E. Drumm. . |Sunbury. .. . Bs q Minnie T. Kresge | « 
3812| Katie Farley . Locust Gap . . | Nellie A. Kelley | se 
3813|Rich. Fitz atrick |Shamokin . . . 3906/H. M. Marsteller | 
3814|Blanche Hougland|Milton .... 3907) Helen E. Graham | fe 
3815|Violet Jones. ce 3908| Blanche I. Krause | “ 
3816| Mary Kerwick . .|Locust Gap . . 3909; E. F. Snyder Hellertown .. 
3er9/ Arie Kromer .. {Milton ... 3910| Lizzie P. Jones . Bangor . 
3818)W. S. Leiby. . .|  “ 3911| Helen FE. Lennox ‘Bethlehem . 
3819) Mary M. toons . |Sunbury. ... 3912| David H. Rees . 
3820'P. J. McAndrew . |Locust Gap . . , 3913\E. J. Overfield . “ 
3821|Anna McCormick |Watsontown. . ‘ ‘ 3914) Florence I. Fabel ,Bangor oa 
3822 be E. McCormiick/Shamokin 3915/Anna C. Poyer . | 
3823| William Nye . . |Watsontown. . : 3916 A. Newsen Easton ? : | 
3824; Dora B. Orner. . Sunbury... . 3917 Maa kt Trythall . |S. Bethlehem ea : 
3825|Thomas E. Price |Excelsior .. . 3918] Edwin E. George |Fogelsville,R.D. Lehigh .< 
3826/A. E. Rigney . . |Shamokin .. 3919|Mrs. E. J. Scott .|Easton . N’ thampten | 
3827| Maude P. Pebevnes Watsontown . 3920/H. F. Sloyer . . | Hellertown ‘ | 
3828/Anna Shipman. |Sunbury. . . 392t|Edna D. Willman |Northampton . “ | 
3829|Mollie D. Smith . | Milton ee 3922)M. L. Graybill. . McClure . . — . . |Aug. 
3830] E.Gertrude Snyder|Sunbury. . . 3923|G. A. Shaffer . . |Selinsgrove . . bie 


























“ 





3831) W. O. Snyder . . |Lecknill . . 3924|Michael Baney .! = s 
3832|L. Blanche Vastine Shamokin . Ps as 
.E. Yoder . .|Watsontown. 3926|E. E. Shambach . |Middleburg . . a j 
Mabel P. Atkinson|New Castle . .|Lawrence . 3927|E. Netherwood .|Ravine . . . Schuylkill . | 
. : s }« 


j 3925/A. A. Bingaman . | Penn’s Creek 
*| 
Edna E. Bradford] “ | “ 3928|Annie B. Randall 





Alberta Brown. . | Elwood City. ee 3929! Mary E. Diener . ans 
essieGarmon_ . |Harmony 3930| Ethel M. Culver . | Port Carbon . . 





3839| Nellie S. Hart. . 
3840;Mary Hennon . . enein C 

3842| Pearl Hutchinson Skidmore mee 
3842, 'Cora Hutchinson 
3843'Olive S, Johnston |New Castle . 


3932|Grant E. Delph . | Pottsville . . Sf 
3933|L. R. Withelder . |Zerbe 
3934|John F. Egan |Pottsville . .. 
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Bessie S. Gailey . New Castle ye | ‘ | 3031|Edna M. Brocius |Gilberton 


35 oes E. Shaw! « 


39 
3936 M. M. Kershner. ‘Tamaqua . . . | 
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4030] Vinnie Campbell. |Eldred . . . . |McKean 
4031|Hazel Lemmler .|  “ a 
4032|Minnie Anderson | Bradford 
4033| Edith Smith 
4034|Jennie Biever Smethport. . . 
4035|Mrs. M. Bowman Titusville . . 
4030|Bertha Sloan . . “ 
4037|Aura Morris. . . |Conneautville . 
4038 oe Sf Purtill . |'Titusville . . 
4039|W. Clark . . |Conneaut Lake 
4040|H. H. Denison . |Linesville . . 
4041|Florence Feist Erie 
4042| Donna Goodrich . Réishero ie 
4043|Emma Gorenflo .|Erie ..... 
4044|Mabel Knoll. . .| “ 

4045| Theodora Lewis .| “ 

4046 . . {Corry . 
4047|B. eee 
4048] Dorothy Peer 
4049|Gertrude Rowan . 
40s5o|Nell M. Semler . 
4051| Anna M. Sullivan 
4052|Bertha Walter . . 
4053|Exie Simpson . 
4054| Margaret Sweet . 
4055| Elizabeth Schmitz 
4056|Jane Watson. 
4057| Margaret Mitchell 
4058|K. Richards. . . 
4059)K. M. Wickard . 
4060/Alice Bonnett . . 
4061| Ethel Simpson . 
4062/Ella Griffith . . 
4063! Anna C, Kimling 
4064/Anna E. Carter . cee 
4065|F. I. Boschert . “ 
4066/Adda M. Noah 
4067| Bertha Filsinger . 
4068/ Ruby Lohmeyer . 
4069|Anna M. Callen . 
4070) Abigail S. Gerwig 
4071|Caroline F. Krane 
4072|Laura Doerr. . . 
4073|P. H. Wachob. . 
4074| Elizabeth Seaton . 
4075|N. E. Waddell 
4076| Mary H. Lacock... 
4077| Daisy P. Bash 
4078|Anna C. Lecky . 
4079|Ada E. Stanford . 
4080|Ora Weed : 
4081|M. B. Gerst . . . 
4082|Olive B. Rhein. . 
4083) Margaret Herdman 
4084| Laura E. Campbell 
4085| Jeannette P. Young 
4086|Clara Carlisle . . 
4087|Amelia J. Hill 
4088) [Gertrude C. Levy 
4089|Christine Fowler . 
4og0iC. K. Fleck . 
4091| Minnie K. Lenk 
4092 Eleanor Knox . . 
4093|Mary F. Nelson . 
4094|Anna K. Kornman ary 
4095|Emma C. Evens . ‘ Matil 
4096/ Amanda C. Christe ‘8 Flora 
4097|Stella A. Eber . . Nina 
4098} Lillian M. Gault . Hug! 
4099|E. C. Ft gga Mary 
4100} Alice H . Nelli 
4101|Emma M. a Bay : 








ly ae Herring) Pine Grove . . {Schuylkill . 
8 elen M. Donahue|Mahanoy City . is 


39) A. L. O’Donnell . |Frackville . - 
35001 Elizabeth Rouse .|Gilberton 
3941, \Cath. M. Davies . )Mahanoy City . 
3942 |Gert. C. Morgan . - 
3943 Jessie Campbell . |Gilberton 
3944| Jeremiah A. Horan} Port Carbon . . 
3945,Geo. D. Nelson . |Muir ee 
Ho re Etien . . .|Llewellyn . . 

A. J. Fidler ...|Rock .. .. 
peo d Joseph R. Daub .|Muir ..... 
3949 J. Horan .|Gilberton ... 
3950;Annie Bressler. . |Llewellyn . . . 
3951|Sue Devitt . . |Ashlan . 
3952|M. E. Arms. .|Pottstown. . . 
3953|A. M. Biederwolf “ 
3954|Eliz. Biederwolf . 
3955|Edith H. Binder . 
3956/Anna Butz. ... 
Ella Campbell . . 
3958| Margaret Crater . 
E. Arline Custer . 
Hannah W. Dyer 

arie A. Guss. . 
Katharine Hartnett 
Gertrude Heilman 
Anna Hipple 
5|M. E. Hunsberger' 
Car. M. Livingood 
_— = Manger 
ary Mertz... 
39 Nellie Mertz. 

7o|Anna Nagle . 
3972| Elizabeth Newlin’ 
3972) Florence Newlin . 
3973|M. G. Reifsnyder 
3974|Sara Root . 
3975|Minnie L. Davidge 
3976|Mary H. Schuyler 
Winifred Smith 
Phoebe E. Thomas 
Elizabeth K. Ware 
Iva E. Wentzel 
Helen S. Wise . . 
Edna D. Wolf . . 
Geo. B. Swinehart 
Percy A. Bay . . Muncy Valley . |Sulliva 
3985) Lulu Sao sad “ 
Estella Boudeman |Unityville . . . Lycoming . 
Hiram P. Dangle | Warrensville. . ee 
Kath. B. Flanagan/Ralston . . . . 
George F. Flack .|Muncy .... 
Charles A. Fre - 
Merna E. Fessler |Linden ... . 
Florence J. Gray .|Trout Run . 
Ella Houtz Ss. Williamsport 
Ray’ond W. Heim/Cogan Station . 
R. L. Houseknecht| Williamsport 
Alta Herander . . ” 

Mary E. Lynch _ {Ralston . 
Eugene A. Noon. |Bodine’s .. . 
Sara A. Pepperman Linden he 
Marion E. Scott . |Montoursville . 
Lilian Solomon _ . | Williamsport 
Marian F. Smith . | Field Station . 
Wilbur E. Turner Muncy eke 
Lloyd E. Wurster |Linden . , 
Ocie A. Weaver. |Muncy ‘ | 
Estella O. Yaudes |Liberty . . . .|Tioga.. . 
M. Emma Ziegler |Bodine’s . . .|Lycoming . 
Sadie Mack . . . |Williamsport . se | 
Martha Beeber ./Muncy . ; as H 4102|Nan J. Jamison . 
Ira E. Fisher . . Huntingdon « . . {Huntingdon | 4103) Francis Partington 
Bell Hamilton . . |Cassville ... ae | 4104| Mollie G. Eggers 
Emma Hood .. a eaien 8 s { 4105) Lona B. McCrea . 
Ruth a. Saxton ... .|Bedford . 4106; Daisy M. Tyler . 
— Ki patrick Shirle sburg . % Huntingdon 4107; Edith Kenneweg . 

wis. . |Arch h toe. ; Blair ee ye Frankes Kenneweg 
Myra Rohrer . . Shirleysburg . : | 4109/K. E. Sheedy . 
Mary M. Rohrer . nates | 4110] Hazel S. Hesser . 
Bessie Scott . . eins ae “ ' 4111|Hannah Foley. . 
Mabel E. Swope . |Colfax an ee 4112/ Luella B. Crnotend 
Anna G. Winters |Alexandria_ . se 4113\Ida C. Rotzler 
Lyle W. Holden , | Port Allegheny McKean 4114|Maud Clayton. . 
Lucy Crisman . . | Derrick City. . . 4115|Alice E. Rose . . 
Cath, Hennigan .|Eldred . 2... 4116|F. M. Barkley . . 
Helen Foster ..| * 4117| Eva L. Bassett . . 
Anna E. Gallagher|Gifford ... . 4118|Anna Moran. . . 
Laura E. Hewitt . |Smethport. . . 4119| Estella Corson | : 
Ella R. Brooder . |El wer wi 4120|/Alma Kerr. . . 
Lilian Splain. ..|  “ 4121|Olive M. Lan : 4215 Edwi 
4029|Emma Cooney. . - 4122| Lottie J. = oe - 
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* 4223/Nannie Stinson . | 
4124| Lucie H. Goodwin! 
4125|Anna L. Aldenger | 
4126|Myrtle E. King . | 
4127|Agnes Stuebgen . | 
4128|Mary E. Collins . | 
4129| Elizabeth Baird 
4130 — J. Coll 

4131| Teresa M. Conlin 
4132| Rosetta Conover . 
4133|Nellie M. Dittman 
4134|Anna M. Doherty 
4135|Ruth Donnell . . | 
4136,Cora L. Douglass | 
4137; Margaret L. Evans) 
4138 Emma J. Frank . | 
4139' Agnes B. Dixon . | 
4140 Blanche E. Goff . 
4141/A. E. Henderson 
4142 Olive C. Herron , 
4143 Ruth Johnson . . 
4144/Elsie H. Jones. . | 
4145|\Jean P. King . . 
4146 i 
4347 
4148 
4149 
poor -B McCausland 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





4151|Jane E. McKenzie 
4152) Rose McCrickert 
4153|Mrs. A. B. O’Brien 
4154| Edith M. Prosser 
4155| Jennie M. Russell 
4156| Joh’na — 
4157|Mary H. Speer 
4158|Mary E. Sumner 
4159 : 
4160) F 
4161) Bessie W. Webb . 
4162] Louise B. Wright 
4163] Esmeralda Yellig 
4164|Mary E. Shorts . 
4165|Edna Hartlep . . 
4166/Carrie J. Smith 
4157| Elizabeth Pealer . 
4168}L. R. Appleman . 
4169|Susie E. Black. . 
4170| Myrtle E. Bream 
4171|J. B. Bushey. . 
4172|Hiram C. Lady . 
4173|W. Hummelbaugh 
4174, 
4175 
4176 
4177| Raym’nd P. White 
4178|Grace Brauchle 
4179|Margaret Blue. . 
4180/M.. L. Bartholomew 
4181|Stella Miller 
4182|M. i 
4183 
4184| Mildred Carey 
4185|Ida M. McClelland 
4186/Sara E. Davis . 
4187|Mae E. Hobbes . 
4188, Mary Blue é 
4189| Matilda Dight . . 
4190|Flora Johnston 
4191|Nina G. Cousins . 
4192) Hugh R. Taylor . 
4193|Mary Alice Genger 
4194| Nellie Patton 
4195|Edna M. Hogue . 
4196| Perle Killinger . . 
4197| Lulu B. Logan . 
4198) Helen F. Herman 
4199| Daisie J. Russell , 
4200 Franklin M. Weary 
4201| W.Scott Greenland| 
4202! Josie Pealer 
4203| Bruce A. Wagner 
4204/D. F. Abel . . 
4205|B. W. Baker . . 
4206;J. W. Barnes . . 
Jason R. Barnett 
4208) J. M. Becker 
‘Curtis G. Bentzel 





4213'Abbie Cook . . . 
4214 Grace Conway. . 


Allegheny. . . 


“e 
“ 


. Pittsburg 


“oe 


. |Bloomsburg . 


Stillwater .. 

Benton .... 
— ae ‘et 
xettysburg . . 
Biglerville . 

Arendtsville . . 
Fairfield. . . . 
Arendtsville . . 


; Sheanleyville 


. |South Sharon 


amestown 
Sharon 


. |Grove City’ = 
. {Sharon 
. |Greenville . 


Sandy Lake . 
Mercer ... 


. |South Sharon 


Sharon .., 
Jamestown . 
Clark’s Mills . 


. |Cochranton , . 


Mercer 
Clark 
West Middlesex 


. |\Sandy Lake . . 


sville 
Mechanicsburg 


. |Elliottston. . . 


New Kingston . 
Shippensburg . 
Carlisle a 
Mowersville . 
Stillwater 

McClure. . . 


. |Hallam . 


Turnpike .. . 
Wrightsville . 
Sunnyburn 
LC 


Shrewsbury . 
. |Yor <a 


Dillsburg 
Stewartstown 





4215 Edwin H. Fink . 


York 





Allegheny . 


Columbia . 


Adams 


Crawford 
Mercer . . 


“ 


Cumberland 


. {Franklin . . 


Columbia . 
Snyder .. 
ork . 


Aug. 








4216|J. Edward Fink . 
4217|M. B. Gardner. . 
4218|/H. J. Geiselman . 
4219| Mae Gemmill 

4220| Anna C. Gotwalt . 
4221\C.C. Hamme. . 
4222|Robert E. Hamm 
4223|Saranda Hamm 
4224 — R. Heindel . 
4225|Kurwin D. Henry 
4226| Nellie B. Hyson . 
4227|Anna Imme 
4228}|Emma Johnson . 
4229|S. B. Kaltreider . 
4230| Laura Kisiner 
4231/T. M. Klinedinst . 
4232|D. J. Lauer 

4233| Daisy E. Lauer .. 
4234|Howard W. Lehr 
4235\C. P. Ludwig . . 
4236)E. McSherry . . 
4237| W. H. Meisenhelter 
4238|/Susie E. Melhorn 
4239| Elizabeth Metzell 
4240] Melvin O. Miller . 
4241|M. M. Moorhead 
4242|Ira C. Myers . . 
4243/C. G. Nesbit 
4244|E. M. Peterman . 
4245| Emily C. Schleeder 
4246|Wm. H. Shindel . 
4247| Emory J. Snell 
4248|W. H. Snyder 
4249) Henry C. Stein 
4250) Mary S. Stieg 
4251 ts 
4252|H. J. Throne 
4253\F.M. Trump . . 
4254|Margaret Upp . 
4255|H. M. Wallace 
4256| Mabel Walton 
4257|A. E. Wellensick . 
4258/S. Weiser Ziegler 
4259|W. J.Grimm . 
4260) Alda I. Atkinson . 
4261|Angela G. Blewitt 
4262/Catherine Burall . 
4263) Nellie Brundage . 
4264| Emily A. Brainard 
4265) Mae Birtley 

4266| Blanche B. Butler 
4267; Rose Bechtold 
4268|M. V. Blewitt . . 
4269|Olive Burall 
4270,K. W. Brown . 
4271| Elizabeth Burnett 
4272) Elizabeth Barrett 
4273| Ruth Beddoe 
4274|Sara L. Brogan 
4275| Jessie Cavell 
4276|Anna W. Clark 
4277| Anna Connor 

4278| Mary L. Clark 
4279| Mary Christophel 
4280| Anna E. Chase 
4281} Anna Connerton . 
4282) Elizabeth Duval 
4283/ Eleanor Dimmick 
4284| Margaret Dougher 
4285/Agnes A. Dolphin 
4286) Margaret R. Davis 
4287| Mary Dale 

4288 
4289|H. M. Devine 
4290| Mrs. E. Dempsey 
4291) E. C. Doersam 
4292/Lena M_ Davis 
4293) Marion Dyer : 
4294|G. O. DeGraw . 
4295|Mae Davis 
4296|Mary Daniels . 
4207\F. . M. Dunseith 
4298| Margaret Durkin 
4299| Adeline Edwards 
4300| Agnes Evans 
4301/Ida Evans 
4302|Helen I. Featenby 
4303|Sadie Falkowsky 
4304| Helen Flanaghan 
4305| Nellie T. Fox . . 
4306| Anna L. Fox 
4307|Emma Forgeny . 











. |New Freedom . 


. |Stewartstown ,. 


H. ‘Thomas Spring Forge . 
| York 


. |Windsor ... 


Wee ee 60605 


acobus.... 
oodbine . . . 
York 


| Brodbecks 
|\Seven Valleys . 
| Thomasville . . 
Stewartstow 

WORE co « « « 


Red Lion .. . 


Dillsburg .. . 
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4309/Amelia S. Fiore . 
4310] Kather. Farnham 
4311/Cora E. Farnham 
4312/Flor. A. Freeman 
4313|Salo Friedewalt 
4314|Kath’rine Godwin 
4315|Eliz. V. Graham . 
4316/Ter’sa G. Gaughan 
4317| Elizabeth Gerrity 
4318/Anna E. Griffin’ . 
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4321/Clara E. Gregory 
4322 snag —— 
4323|May A. Gregory . 
4324| Teresa Gibbons” 
4325|Alice Gibbons . . 
4326/Anne Gibbons . . 
4327|Mary Hefner . . 
4328| Harriet A. Higgins 
4329|Martha Hughes . 
4330|Mary Holleran 
4331|Mabel A. Harris , 
4332 owe B. Howell 
4333|Ruth P. Harr . . 
4334|Mary F. Harte. , 
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4336 
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4340| Lucy Imeson 
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4344|Cora Jenkins 

4345| Rachel Jones 
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4347/Anne Jones. . 
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4352|Mary V. Kennedy 
4353 Anna Kerwin ee 
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4355| Elizabeth Lewis , 
4350] Katharine Larkin 
4357|Mary Larkin , , 
4358|Julia Lally . . , 
4359|Mary Langan . . 
4360) Catherine Lynott 
4361| Henrietta C. Linn 
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4363'/Joseph Murphy , 
4364{Julia C. Martin 
4365|Regina Mahon , 
4366| Bina McDonough 
4367|Bella Murray — , 
4368 ng 4 F. McHale | 
4369|Ida E. Murphy , 
4370 — M. Mullins 
4371| Estella McCulloch 
4372|Alice Morse . . , 
4373/Olive L. Meade | 
4374) Ellen McTighe 
4375|Anna McTighe 
4376| Esther Mackey 
4377 Bridget M. Norton! 
4378, Margaret Niland . 
4379 Mary Neville 
4380 Elizabeth Olver . 
4381/Ann O’Connor, . 
4382)Annie E. Orr , , 
4383| Ella B. Oslans . , 
4384/Grace O’Malley . 
4385] Nora M. O’Boyle 
4386/Sara O’Boyle *, . 
4387| Margaret Padden 
4388/Eliza Price . , , 
4389| Elizabeth Padden | 
4390|Myrtle Price. . | 
4391| Leila A. Porter. , | 
4392|Martha E. Phillips! 
4393|Bertha Powell . . 
4394|Mary H. Riddel , 
4395|Cath’rine A. Rafter 
4396|Carrie D. Ross , 
4397| Margaret Ruddy . 
4398|Hannah Ryan. . 
4399| Elisabeth . Rice 
4400) Agnes V. Reap . j 
4401|Martha Reese , . | 
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4403 — } Raub 
4404 . Rutty . 
4405/A Mw. Ratchford . 
4406| Elizabeth Silkman 
4407|Anna J. Stanton , 
4408] Pauline Shook , . 
4409|Edna Stevens . , 
4410] Ella Thomas 
4411|Grace Thayer . . 
4412|Gertrude M. Tripp 
4413/L. G. Thomas . , 
4414/C. Von Bergen , 
4415| Martha Watkins , 
4416/S. M. Watkins. . 
4417|Maud Whalen 
4418/E. F. Wrightnom 
4419|Sara S. Walsh . . 
4420/ Lillian Watkins . 
4421|M.C. Williams . 
4422)H. M. Williams . 
4423|Helen N. Wilcox 
4424|Mary R. Williams 
4425|Mrs. A. S. Watkins 
4426) Edith Walter 
4427|Minnie Young. . 
4428| Harriet Ziegler . 
4429| Lillian Clarke . . 
4430!Anne Caulfield. . 
4431|Mary De Graw 
4432|Annie E. Acker 
4433|Bertha Acker . 
4434| Florence B. Adams 
4435| Mary S. Addams , 
4430) L. C. Albright eri 
4437 M.R. Albright 
4438; Mabel A. Auman 
4439'Mary M. Babb . 
4440|Gertrude E, Barber’ 
4441/Alice R. Bechtel , 
4442 Fe B. Beisser , 
4443| Winifred Berger . 
4444|Sara E. Bernhart 
4445|Annie E. Beyler . 
4446|Anna M. Biehl , | 
4447|Mary E. Biehl; | 
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4483/Florence E. Fink} 
4484| Emma L. Foreman 
4485|Grace M. Frame . 
4486 Rosella E. Frentzel| 
4487|Minta Fulton . , 
4488) Lillie M. Geiger . 
4489|Martha E. Geiger; 
4490 — B. George} 
4491|Mary L. Giles . , 
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4508 — a a a FP. — 
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4512, Mame — . : 4605 ee = 
4513, Mary S. Herbein 4606! Ada - Ribble, 
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4515 pon 48g 9 Herner “ = vn ae bn ag Z 
451 ula L. Herr . . 4 ary M. Rice. . 
4517 Bertha W. High . ‘ i ss 4610] Valeria M. Rice. 
4518 Ida M. High . . 7 4611/A. B. Richards. . 
4519;Ada L. Hobson . . 4612| Elberta Richards , 
4520\Ida K. Hoffmaster i 4613|Mary E. Riegel . | 
4521| E. Alice Homan . a 4614|C. L. Roberts. . | 
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4539) Adelaide L. Keller . 4632|Elva M. Seward . 
4540 —— —7 ae “ ad Die 4633 7 — 
454t/ida KR. Kirn, ,. c < 4634/l. V. oe 
4542|Clara J. Kissinger ba Cc « aa Anna M. Shearer , 
4543| Emily E. Kissinger = 4636| Annie MayShearer 
4544|Flor. M. Kissinger}  “ 5 4637|Sadie E.Shultz. . 
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Sislaman ie | | pe AC 
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Sue Matz r . es 4656 Irma M. Wells 
Mary H. Mayer . ys 4657 Margaret E. Wells 
Rosa McConnell . 4658|Carrie S. Wesley . 
E. G. McDonough | foe 4659|Marian J. Wesley 
Eliz. J. McGowan . “ ei 4660| Anna M. Whiteman 
68) A. B. McMichael “ i 2s 4661) Edna E. Wicklein 
69) A. M. McMichael ‘ “ | 4662|Lillie K. Winter . 
Lilian M. Melot . a : 4663/Anna F. Wismer . 
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rene Miller ’ s 4667,C. M. Wonnberger 
Kath’rine G. Miller r 4668|A. DeH. Woodward 
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Susan Miller. . . : : 4671|Mary E. Yeich. . 
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Hints.—To give increased power, smoothness, and 
flexibility to the voice, nothing is better than daily 
practice on the scale and short exercises in vocalizing, 
which is adapting vowels to musical sounds. This 
should always be preceded by a breathing exercise, 
the breath being detained in the lungs until it is 
needed in singing. This also gives neatness and ac- 
curacy. Children, like older people, have atendency 


to fall into a lazy, slovenly habit of sliding from one 





[Aprit, 


tone to the next. Before teaching singing by note, it 
is advisable to teach a good many little songs by note, 
in order to bring the children’s voices into unison. 
Some professors of music assert that all songs should 
be learned in this way before the syllables or scale 
names are applied; but our experience has led us to 
adopt the contrary opinion. Singing by note is to 
music what phonic spelling is to reading. Singing 
by note is not learned so rapidly when the practice 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 


Lively. 


P. P. Buss. “ Toe Cuarm.” 
Per. Joun Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. 


1. Lit- tle red-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit-tle red-bird in the tree, 
2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 


8va. 


Sing a song to me. 
Sing a song to me. 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top tall. 
When you go there call-ing, Do yourchildren cry? 


In the tree, In the tree, 


Little blue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—Is there one for me? 


Sing a- bout the ro- ses On 
Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off in the sky; 


-tle bird-ie 


the gar-den wall, 


- tle bird-ie 
Lit - tle bird-ie, 


in the tree, 
in the tree, 


in the tree,Sing a song to me. 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and 

Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 





consists mostly of songs, as when the teacher calls 
for tones not associated with any tune. A child may 
learn to sing a tune by note, just as he learns a sen- 
tence by hearing it read; he may or may not be fa- 
miliar with the words which compose it. So he may 
learn a tune perfectly, and still be unable to give a 
single separate sound in it. I would make this em. 
phatic: there should be a great deal of practice in 





skipping as rapidly as possible from one note to an- 
other. Beating time is of the greatest importance and 
should be mechanical. The child must have some- 
thing tangible to guide him. Two-part time is the 
simplest and can be accurately beat by the yo 

child in our public schools. This can be followed 
by three-part, four-part, and six-part time. Assoon as 
it is practicable there may be singing in two parts, 
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